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1.0 1960 rom@ xypHan setymaer rox cBoero u31a- 
HUA, 


2.0H OyneT mpexHew mporpamme c Tem HOBMe- 


CTBOM, KOTOpoe OH sBBen c cekune. 
en 


30M, pycckoro aMepuKaAHCKOM cpel— 
mMeyaeT xypHan cCeKUMM, B CTATEO 
eTok cekumu- "Or penzaKTopos", 


4.Beuzy Oonpmoro B CIJA co- 
GUCTEM& OOpasOBaHMA,B YaCTHOCTM, NO BOMpOCcam 
PyCCKOTO ASBIKa UHOCTPAaHUaM, xypHan 
SHAKOMUT® CBOMX uc 9TMM BOMPOCOM, yAeNAA 


MocTaTouHoe BHMMaHMe CcCOBeTCKOM 
Tepatype. 


5.HecmoTpaA H@ YB@MMYeHMe pacxOZOB xXypHaNa, 

B CBASM C HamMuMeM B xypHame cexumu, 
mucHan Ha 1960 r. ocTaeTca mpexnei: 4 


6.B reuenne 1960 r. xypHan onyOnuxyer 
B neppo# monosune rozea/ M9855 u BO BrO- 
pow monosune roza/. 


Ipod. ii. A. lon topaukan 


PYCCKMit ASK B OMACHOCTU! 


TpycTHO Hall ABSbIK, nepexuBaeT 
cefiuac TAxenbit Kpusuc- u "Tam", B meTpononMM, wu 
3a pyOexom, 


Benmukuli AgbIK, pyccKoO# KyNBTypbl, &ABHO 
CHumaeTCA, HeEZaBHO, B MyWKMHCKMX 

Ha! Cnenzyiite 3a Ho sadbipaeTca, 


HayK 38 UMCTOTY, MpaBMNBHOCTE wu Onaro- 
3Byume pycckow peum, TO 3&8 TO, CocTaBNAeT ee 

B wWkKONaX YUMTCNA CTapaWTCA 
peus. [ikonpHpie mporpamms: CCCP o6yuaTb pycCKOMy 
Ky HOPM ABbIka. Opranti Ha- 
ponHoro HOPMATMBHBIE TpaMMAaTMKM HOPMATUB= 
HBIe HO TeKymew u OpaTOPOB BCce 
Goneeé u Gonee OTXONMT OT HOpM; Gonee Toro, OH 
"“yxapcKM Mmucapckum ctTunem",., VUMeHHO 9STOT ASBIK Bbi= 
TPeBOTy, Tak K@K OH pacnpocTpaHaeTcA ObICTpO MU WUpOKO, 
yYrpoxe@A TpOCHMKHYTS axe AMCPMKAHCKME 


Ho ym@anoK pycckOro <AMTepaTypHOTO ASbIKa 
HOG ABNCHUC U,HANeCeMCA, BPCMCHHOC; TONBKO, pycckaA 
CAMHORYWHO Oopomacb 3a ero, & HE CNO= 
co6cTBOBana/xOTA Obl MaccuBHO/ ero pacnany. 


Heyxenu cormacuMcA monpaxaTb OOpasuamM u3 Te= 
Kyweuz copetcKow mpeccsi? 

Hac UMeEKTCA KOTOPLIC UMEKT 
uTO ckasaTB". 

"Ha MTC umeeTtcaA oTcytcTBue sanacHbix wacTei K TpakTOpam". 

KCHMA CBOMMM MbIUUaMM, KOTOPHIM ewe 
pasotTy". 

CTBCHHBIC HOpMBI". 


mepaxa cTupana Oembe". 
"MoxHO JIM CMY, UTO OH HC TAKOB,KaK peKOMCHLYCT 
9TO AupeKTOp B aTTecTauuu?" wwMH. 


MOxke€T YTO OTM CTPOKM B3ATHE M3 
CTBGHHOK" 


A BOT ewe oOpaseu KaHUeNApCKOrO cyora: 

"B monroroBKkKe WKON kK yueOSHOMy roly B umMe=- 
WMeCTO peweKThi B pane wkon. HeoOxonumo B 
HOBOM HaMOonece KOHTPMCPE, He 
cTan ipeuezent", 


MoxemM 2M Mbl Ce6A:STO KOBGPK@HBE ASBIKA 
KO TAM, "NO Ty cTOpOHy weprTE"? 


K HEBOSMOKHO, MOTOMyY UTO MI 
camMu He OesrpeuHbl Hamme monoxeHve 4TO 
BOKpyr H@C cpena, MI H@UMHACM TCPATB 
HOrO MOXHO O6bACHMTE/HO He aHeK= 
moTuueckue B Hawux "Essential ef Russian”. Fundamental, 

Basic Russian" ABMAWTCA AM, "Essential" 
"Fundamental" yucOublie MpMMepbl, Bpoze MOOOHEIX: 

"TC@HUN, CBOM B CTa= 
cCKy4HO", 

"TlOB@CMB S3@HABCCKY, XM3HB OApPOK cTana ywrHol". 

"Y wero TanaHT K tTeaTpy",. 

"Ona coOupanaceb 3aMyxK, HO YTO=-TO 

"Ypok, yuuTenem, pycckui". 

"B wkonNe He ObINO ypOKOB Ha cnenynuew 

Mbl "caxap" BO MHOX@€CTBCHHOM caxa= 
poB,caxapam BBOMMM B Napagurms! 1 
auua e@MHCTBCHHOTO uncna -"H poxycs" for ca- 
MM B MOXEM HANMUCATB: 

"OH paHoO, yMBIBAaNCA, u nowen Ha cnuyxoy". 
"Joporoi"/tropapY mpenocxozHoi -"zpaxaiiuui".. 


MbI He 38 cOOcTBeHHOM roBopumM/a 
KM MOBTOPAWT 3a Hamu/: 


“Bot MOH Kap; Ha NMapy wacoB wu 


Ket", 


"I sBompoc", 


"Kakue KypcCbl B3sANM?" VUnu:"CKONBKO wacoB BI 


B cMmbicne: Kypcbl Bbl cyymwaere?" VWnu: “Ha. kakwe Kkypcb! BBI 


Ha wganue", 
padota 6eper spema",. 
"TJ mpwexan ua Gace"/Ha apro6yce/ mHOroe, 


oTOMY. 


BanarypA, Mbl CHaOxaeM CTYNCHTOB TAKUM 
KOHOM:"BBICOKM wap", "cnadsii codaku" “orpeprKa" 
/skrewdriver/ oOTBepTKky", ropauyw codaKy"{hot 
dog/, "xXnOMHGM MO BLICOKOMy wapy"/high ball/,BOT Ha 
28 eme JyWKOM, 


BomATCA 38 Hamu Takue rpexu? UYUecTrHo mpusHeemca:"Bonatca!" 


He JM MBI OTMM cCaMmbIM TOTO KOTO= 
poro muTaemca? Bene mpenozaem pycckuw 
ObITh XPAHUTCNAMM ero. "Tam", rae 
CNB BCNUKOrO pyCCKOTO A3SHKa, ONKGH MONHATECA BO CBO 
poct Maxcum f[Topskui uw "Cky- 


KOpUTBCA” us pyccKOh Kak 93TO 


A 3mecbh, B Hamew cpene, uTO Mbl MOKEM B 
pecax UMCTOTEI pyccKOA peun? moxem 
MHOTOe, sBcero, TONmBKO B 
OpranusaumMA pyccKoro asbika, 8 
CUA ects Amepukauckan AccoumaumaA cna- 
BAHCKMX M ASBIKOB, CCTB oOTReENOB 
opranusauuu. Ona xypHan B TeYeHMe ye 17 

ABIATB OONBWOC BHMM@HME K PYCCKOMy ASbIKyY:Ha CTABATCA 
BOMpOCchl, OTHOCAWMeCA K pycCcKOmy ASbIky 

efO wu MpenozapaHuw B xypHane AATCHMMJ no- 
ABIAWTCA vane cTaTBu. HO B MHTe= 
pecax pycckoro sasbika CIA sToro H@M HyXHa 
nee WOWHAA OpraHusauMA, WHTepeCchl MMGHHO pyCCKO=- 
ro B Tlapmxe yxe cosnmaHo O6mecTtBO PesHuTenel 
Pycckolii Cnosecuoctu. f[lowemy Obl uw HaM HE NOCHeLOBaATB 
mupumepy? B AkanemuA HayK.. Tlouemy Obl 
HC OTKpLITUA Mpu Hew Ornencuua Pycckoro Asbika u 
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Jiutepatypsl? Y Hac MHOTO ANA paspeWeHMA KOTOPBIX HYXHBI 
TOPUTETE, OTzeneHue Akalemuu Ha- 
yk Haunyuuum oOpasom UenAM.. Hampumep, 
H@M HYXHO BbeCTH Gonee BLICOKMA YPOBeCHB B 
yueOHMKu pycCKOrTO ASbIKa= OHM BO MHO- 
KeCTBG, B KaKOM=TO xaoTuueckOmM "CamoTeKe"; HaM HYXCH . 
cku ueHTp; y Hac He paspadoTaHa 
Ckoro <AsbIKa y Hac HeT MHOPMX yuet—- 
HBIX KHUT, WKONBHOTO xopowmx xpecTomaTui, 
WKONBHBIX CnOBapeii um mHOroro agzpyroro. 


BospaxeHue:"B pacnopaxeHuu coBeTcKue yue6- 
NA KOTO <ASBIK ABNACTCA MATCPMHCKMM; 
Ke HA yucOHMKe HAaNMCaHO "ANA HepyccKux", TO B BUY 
He xuTenm Samana. K tomy xe /uro copepweHHO 
YyUeOHUKOB HE MOXET 
KA@HCKOH 


BaxHO T@&KKE MOMYEPKHYTB OHY HEOOXOMMMOCTE, 
MOCKONBKy peub O pyCCKOM AsbIkKe, ero mpenozapaHuu B AMepu- 
Ke um sa6oTe ero nam ifL.OBXOJMM OPIAH, 
MOCBAWCHHBIA pyCCKOMy AS3bIKy, Tpo6meme ero B Ame=- 
puke, pycckow smuTepatype, pycckow kynbType B WupOKOM NOHuMaHUU 
TIpapma, y Hac ecTB xypHan "B mpenonzaBa- 
pycckoro aAsbika Amepuke", H.I],ABTOHOMOBLIM 
Oon,woro Hallero BHMM@HMA,..... C camoro nepBoro 
roma cpoero w3enaHua/i947 r./ on yxe paToBan 3a paspemenue 
MHOrMX TeX MpoOmemM, Nepea  KOTOPLIMM CTOMT COBPeM@HHAA 
K@HCKaA WkONa, wu paspewenue oTMxX BOMpOocoB, _ pato-=- 

Ban xypHaN COXpaHeHue pyccKOw muTepaTypHoli pe- 
uv. HO xypHan wu una mumeorpade, Ha 
cpezcTBa camoro penzakTopa Ha meaty, 3a- 
BUCMMOCTM OT 9STOFO, CPaBHMTCNBHO UMpKyNAWMH, TO 
ocna6nmano 3HaYeHMe xypHana... Ero HMKTO He MOMMMO 
pasoroi/,. WU mpm Takux ycnoBuax xypHan mpocywectBosan 13 


sbinyctum 52 wHomepa.. Yxe_. OHO 9TO O 
OGXONMMOCTM opraHa. HO Ham HyxeH II E- 
YATHH opran, c . ero 


ewe mpo6nem B oO6nacTu pycckoro asbika. A HE OOXONMMOCTE 
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opraHa® cOsHaBaTBCA Boe Gonmee u Gonee, To 
xpaitnet mepe, eme He Tak yeaBHo/s KOnUe OKTAGpA osToro roze/ 
Ob! BOSHMK BOMpoc oO emMy 
Toh QuHaHCOBOM Ha ero pasBuTUe 
mM pacumpeHue, K Mpuctymun B BpeMmA, 
lo,Kasanocah Obl, AATCHMJ] B OHI pKATS 
CBOMM A@BTOPMTCTHIIM MHCTAHUN— 
SMM, UNM QOHRAMM, UNM KO K OpreaHusa- 
umm cpoero wa PYCCKOM ASLIKE uw nocBameHHOrOo 
TCIbHO pycckomy <sAsbiky, OPIAHA, koropsm mor OConee asropuTeT- 
HO H@ Ce@OA paspem@nue B HO-. 
sppema nmepex CIA B CBASM pyccKOrO 
BSCE. 

Hue weHuTened u pycckoro AS3bIKa, CKOpee NOABUT- 
puke,—- Tem camoro <A3bIKa AAR TEX, KTO 
MHTCpeCyeTCA UM, ero, mpemozeeT ero WeHuT ero, 
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PYCCKOTO HASbIKA B COBBICKOM COKGU 

B MHOrMX BeKOB PoccuA Hume, cupok, x 

TeMHOM,” “HO,H@CMOTPA H@ 9TO, BOMpeKM OTOMyY, Hal coszan 
A3bIK MOMCTMHE nesyumt, u 
rareimui mupe,. 

Bepexem MBI] OTOT Het, ne Sepexem! HaodopoT, 
pee Conmpme 3ArpASHAeCTCA, M CBOAMTOA 
Ham yrpomaer onacHOCTh 3ameHbl uucTewmero pyccKoro 
CKYNOYMHBIM ASHKOM TlowemMy mil 10- 
S3BOIMIM 9OTOMY TNETBOPHOMY ABLIKY MPOHMKHYTS B sUTepaTypy? 

catenew HE pyYCCKOrTO AsbIKa paBHOLyu- 

Tlouemy MBI MMPMMCA CO $$ u OOBI- 
BAaTCNBCKOrTO C Gro CepATMHOM mu 6e30- 

Gpasuem? Mel, cumTanmue ceOA 
«HOBO xu3HUu? 

Tlo [peasy MBI H& 
MOryuyh pews, NOKONCHMAMM BeENMKMX 
HUKOB, H@umHaA c JiepmMOHTOBa u Wexo- 
BbIM, BOKOM, Toppkum? 

Mal B CYKCHOTO NOHATMA 
pm oTOM, uTO pycckoro 3TO 
H@- TONBKO HO CPOUHAH, HEOOXOAMMAA 
mez cTpane m Hapony. 

OOWpOKpauMBaeTCA cBepxy C TraseT, pa- 

CKA3s@HHOeG yOeAMTECA B 3STOM, AOCTATOYHO 
TENBHO MpOweCcTB HECKONBKO raseT, 

c nocnezHum yTBepxnenuem K.MaycroscKoro, ero 
H@ OTBETCTBEHHOCTHN aBTOpa. PezakTop. 
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TIcatenm OOASa@HbI u 3a uucToTy u 
OoraTtcTso A 9TO HEMpepbIBHO uM CKOpee, MOKA MONO= 
MOXC€T BOCIPMHATB ero KpacoTy wu sce ero BBICOKMe Kaye=~ 
ASLIK OOpaseu NOAMMHHOTO pyccKorO 


Bo@ cCKa3saHHOe O pPyCCKOM ASbIKe C KC OCHOBaHH— 
@M oOTHeCTM K OONbIMHCTByY HaponoB CCCP. C 
xe ObICTpOTOH, Kak pyccKui A3bIkK, 
Heit, mpekpacubii no cBoew o6pasHocTM ASBIK yKpauHCkui, 
Tu BCC A3BIKM MOR ASBIK....." 
/Uutupyetca mo cratse K.Mayerosexoro "BiCCMOPHIE A CMOPHIE 
ncmeweHHow Tasere" B cCBASM Cc 
cnenuum/ 1959 r./ cbhesnom Coperckux u mepeneua, 
T@HHOM NapuxcKow Pycckoh Mbicubw oT 4 MWHA 1959 Pr. 


ABT OHOMOB 
SAMETKM TIO MIPETIOJABAHMW PYCCKOTO ASBIKA AMEPHKAHUAM. 
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Pycckuh pycoKkax auTepatypa.... Hepemko 
BUG USHHOCTM pyccKOH ABNACTCA US MOTMBOB 
pyccKkux mucatenei, sHaxom um nepesonax/ m He 
HOTO M HE ABYyX pycckux TloprpeTh! AByX 
aa pyceckoro KOTOpOrTO "COnH- 
uem pyccko# xu mucaTtema 
cKoh s3emuu", MoxHO HASBATE PAL MSBECTHBIX pyc- 
Yexosa,Typrenesa, Jiepmontosa, Torora, 
Borata pycckan saHuMaeT CBO@-m 
B mupoBOoh u sreveT ce6e xezangux 
MMTBCH C B NOANMHHMKE, ANA wero 
pycckoro aAsbika. HO kKorga x@ BC@=-TAKM BOSMOXHO SHAKOMUTE— 
CA C usyuaTh pycckuh a30B? Heco- 
MHCHHO TpyZ@H MyTb K UTCHMH B 
TAK Kak M CaM pycCKui ASBIK ABNIACTCA TPe= 

HeMANBIX TPYIOB ero... Tak MOXHO pace 
MpucTymaA K pPyccKoro B OCHOBHOM 
HO B NOMHOM cTeneHu? 
pyCCKMM ASBIK, HEUSBECTHO,YTO pyceKaA xyl0xe- 

CTBCHHAA K OOBIKHOBCHHOMY, pas rOBOPHOMY 
A3bIKy= 9TO uS pyccKOoro aAsbika. U 
OCuMSOCTM PASTOBOPHOTO M NUTePATYPHOTO ASLIKOB 
BOSMOXHBIM SH@KOMMTBCA Cc OOpasuamm pycckow yxe Ha 
CTANMAX U3SYYCHMA pyccKkOoro asbike. Bs HacToamew sameTKe MBI 
MMCGM B BULLY 


UYTO SHAKOMCTBO OTPHIBKAMM uS 
pycckux mucatrened moxeT HaYaTBCA yxe C paHHMX usyY¥eHMA ABbIKA. 
A 9T0 3H@KOMCTBO,MOMMMO cBOerO WeEHHO 
TOMY, 4YTO OHO OesycNOBHO Gyyer - MOHOTOHHBIM xa~ 
pakTep pyccKOrO ero cuH- 
ut.m./ M mocTenexHo OyneT oOoramaTs cuOBaph 
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pasymMeeTcs,sTO O3HAaKOMNeHMe C OOpasuamm pyccKOh 
HOCMTh BHaYane xapaxTep, OyneT 

B wUMTaTax,MOTOM B HCOONbUMX OTPLIBKAX, B B SAKOHUCH=- 

HeOONBWMX Vi MOHHTHO,KOHCUHO,UTO 9TO 
LONKHO UMTTM Cc YCBOCHMeM COOTBETCTBYK- 
pyccKoli rpamMMaTMuKM HAKOMMeHMeM HEOOXOZMMOTO CROBA- 
pa. 


TCICPb HCCKONBKO cooOpaxeHu 
B KOTOPOM MOXHO OblIO Obl SHAKOMMTB c 
MM pyCCKOli mM UX 


TOTO MHOTO OTPLIBKa us pyccKo 
AUTEPATYpbl, MOXHO ObINO Obl OFPAHMUMTBCA TONBKO damunun 
KOTOpOrTO B3AT Torons, Jlo- 
cToeBcKuii, Yexos u 7.0./.KoneuHo,B OTHOWeHMM JILH.ToncTtoro mpmunoce 
Obl H&SBAaTb CrO MO MMCHM, B OTMMUNE OT ABYX Apyrux 
AncKceaA iluKonaeBuua. B MOXHO 
Obl HASLIBATB U BSAT OTPBIBOK 
/bRreuuit Jlouka, Pesusop, OTrmi u Jleru, 
Mup, Hakasanue, wus Can Ypaxduucko, JoKTop 
Kuparo 


Yxasanue asTopoB/ux damunuii/,mo Mepe USyYOHMA ASbIKa, MOX= 
puu/UexoB/ u B cBOe BpeMA/ONATE -TAakuM B c usyyeHu- 
€M ASbIKa/ MOXHO ObINO Obl YKASBIBATE M XMSHU camix 
Jles Hukonaespuy 
B THICAYa BOCEMBCOT BOCBMOM & ymMep B 
THICAYa MeCCATOM Troy. 


TakuM OO6pasOM,KaK Mbl OTPIBKUM, Ca= 
MM ce6e, Obl HeEKOTOpEIA xuBOw MaTepuan ANA pasropopa 
YyCBOCHMW HCKOTODPBIX OCO6eHHOCTeH pyccKOrO <AsbIkKa. BO BCAKOM 
uae BOMpOoch! Oblmu Obl COBEPWCHHO CCTECTBCHHEI HA ypoKax 
pycckoro B usyueHuaA astika: "Kro uHanucan "Boiiny u 
Mup"? "HasospuTre uma wu oTuectTBO Yexopa", "Kak JocroescKkoro". 


Huw, HE OTHMM@A MHOTO BPeCMCHM, B KakOM=-TO crTreneHu 
Hauux yualuMxcA B pyccKOM smuTepaTypbl, a OSHAKOMNeHNe ux 
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C OTPHBKAMM M3 OH BHSBATL 
y WHTepec K MMCaTeAw UNM Mpo - 
BpeneHMAM/, M, BOSMOXHO, KTO-HM6 ynb M3 Moxeman 6H TO 3HAID - 
MUTBCA C MpousBeReHMAMM yaHHOTO MMCaTe@NA, xXOTA GOH B 


Ewe B CBASM C yp~ 
OTDHBKAMM 


1,B BPeMA NOABSOBATLCA & 
COXP@HAWNT B MAMATH GopMH CAO 
couetaHva/Cormaco BAHMA, yIIpABeHHe, 
M Tolle/e 


8,Beuzy Toro,4¥TO yuamveCA TOABKO K 
ASHKAa, &@ B OTPHBKAX MOryT TaKHe rpaMMaTH~ 
CA MOryT GHTB UW HESHAKOMH, HOT HEOOXORMMOCTH TIPMEOAMTh BHO 
OTPHEOK WCNMHOM, @& M3 HETO TOABHO TOM eFro bp, 
YeM 3HAHOMH, UAM YTO ABAACTCA MpexMeTOM 
B RAHHDG 


2BA MUSBECTHHX o Bewem 


Tpomat,Mot ToBapm, BepHHt cazyra! 
PaccTaTbCA HaCcTamo BDeMA. 
Tenepb yx H@ BCTyMUT Hora 
MOSTANCHHOG CTPCMA. 

Tpomat, yrematica 7a MoMHH mena! 
Ho Ha! 

Kpo MoMoHOM, MOXHATHM HOBPOM, 

HODMMTG OTOOPHHM s3epHOM, 
Pomow Toute! 


Kak BMIHO, B 9TOM oTpHBKe 11 HAKAOHCHMA 
/o6oux «aucen/. B OTHOmeHMM OTPHEOK TIpH OSHAHOMICHHM C 
To B@NMTCABHHM Ho Hago MMGTB B BMY, YO B OTPHBKE 
GOpMH C HOTOPHMM Mor yt 
HeSHAKOMH K MOMCHTy UTCHHA 9TOTO OTDHBKAs Kak COne- 
MpencTaBAAeTCA HAM CO BePmeHHo MpH 
Cc GopMaMH HAKAOHCHHA, BOCTIO 1b30 BATLCA 
M3 oTOTO OTDHBKA TOTbKO MepBHMM CTpotKamm.e xe yua- 
dopMamMmM MMCHM UAM CTAHyT 3HAHO 
MMTbCA C HMMM, TO MOXHO BHOBb MpMBOCTM 9TOT OTDPHEOK, HO Ye@AMHOM! 
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CCTB H@KNOHCHMA KAK MATE ANA 
NOBTOPCHMA, M MMCHU Mexnzy 
MMCHU ANA YyCcBOCHUA TBOPMTeNBHOTO Naze=- 
CIMHCTBCHHOTO BCCK TPeX pONOB/MOXHATHIM KOBDOM, KIWUeBOW 
OTOOpHbIM s3epHOM/ B OTDPHIBKE -. 
TBOC crpema".Ho u eta 


KOM, PACNpPOCTPAHATECA O TOM,4TO HET NOKa 
HYXIB... 


Tlepexoumm TeNepp K CTMXOTBOpeHuW 


Tlo CMHMM OkeaHa, 

HeECeTCA, 
HécetcaA Ha BCexX mMmapycax. 


He rHyTCA BbICOKMe MAUTHI, 
Ha He WyMAT, 


He H@ HOM 
He BUZHO MATPOCOB Ha HeM, 

U Gypu @My HMMOUCM...... 


Ha 6eper Gonsuumu waramu 

OH uM UpAMO 
CopaTHUKOB TpOMKO OH 
rpoO3SHO 30BeCT.... 


B 9oTOM OTPBIBKE MHOTO UMCHKM 
NOMBSOBATLECA IPM MMCHM 

Obl mpuiitu B STOM cnyyae Ha NOMOMB CBOMM 


Ml mpmBpenm He BCe CTMXOTBOpeHMe, TONBKO 
TAK B CTMXOTBEPCHUM MMCKTCA 
KOTOpBIe, MO MmaHy MsyYeHMA pyccKOrO B cpezHeH wKONe, 
OTHECeCHBI K KOHUY BTOPOTO BBbIKA; XC 
we +» BNONHE HAMM yuaUMMCA B rox 
MSYYeCHMA sABBIKA. 
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IIpmBpezem HeECKONEKO c 
@opmMamnu: 
Ms rpo6a torza ummepatop, 
OQUHYBUMCh, ABNACTCA BUpyr. 
Ha HeM 
M cepsit 


CkpecTuBuu mMoryumMe pyky, 
omycTuBlu Ha 
u K pyaAW OH 
U OblcTpoO MyCKa@eTCA B MYTb... 


U,TOMHYB HOTON, 
CepuuToO OH u BHeper 
llo tuxomy O6epery xouurT 

VU cHOB& OH YpOMKO 30BeT.... 


Taapy Ha 
U,MaxHyBUM pykKOn, 
B oOparnbii myckaeTca 


CKOIBKO jopm. U cTrouT HaluM NOSHAKOMUTE— 
cA Cc Kak CTMXOTBOpeHue MONHOCTUN, 


@ He TONIBKO BOCeMB OyzeT MOHATHO Ha- 


HGCKONBKO OTPBIBKOB pyccKOA smuTeparypbl 
C 3ABMCMMOCTM OT YCBOCHMA MOXHO ObI- 
Obl SHAKOMUTE OOpasuamu. [lonpo6HO mpoKOmmMeH= 


TMpyeM B OTHOMCHMM us MpMBOAMMEIX HAMM 
‘HEX #OOpasos. \ 


"Boe moe", ckazsano 
"Boe moe", ckasan OynatT. 
Kynmn", Ckasano 37aTo. 
"Boe BosbMy", ckasan Gynar. /llymxun/. 


Kaxoe mpocroe, Kasanocn Obl, 
KOHKP@THBI - 10 M BOSBMY u NOHATHEL, 
mpome mpocroro, B cmbicn aceH. 
HO, MOXHO 9TO HAWMM YUGIIMMCA yxe B 
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. Prony Oyner oTBeneHO rmaBHoOe, yuamMecA OynyT 
K.OTOMY Oyzywmero spemenu. HO Tak au 
CTO UMTMPOBaHHOe weTEpexcTrumue? IIpucMOTPMMCA, C KAKMX TOUCK 3pe= 
HMA MOXHO K HEMY, M K@K MHOTO pa&3 MOXHO 

1.Cmbicn KOHEYHO, OH AC@H,KAK TONBKO Oy= 
ycpouTs, uTo "Bce" mpousHOcMTCA kak a "Moe"= Kak "Maé", 

2.HO B Mpm MeCTONMeHUA 
BOCB, BCA, BCE “see” B UMTMPOB@HHOM 
BUHMTCIBHBIC... ye BOMpOC CHuHTakcuca, 
HMA, mocme 3anora. MBI, 
TOBOpUTB STOM Ne€pBOHaYaNBHOM S3HAKOMCTBE 
CO CMBICIOM UCTLIPCXCTMUMA UNM OCTABMM ANA 
mero? UA Korza saroBpopum O 3anorax u 06 ynorpe6meHuu nanexeit 
cme rmaronos sanora? IIpamoe mononnenue? 
TO HOBO... 

3."Bcoe moe"... mMagex.. Tonumexamee. A rye 
ckasyemoe?M° MBI K COCTABHOMyY B 
HOM cyyuae HeT ruarona Korza 
MBE SHA@KOMUTS C COCTA&BHBIM Ha 
K@KOK CTYNGHM ABbIKAa? 

4."3naTo" smecto "“sonoTo"... Korma cKaxem HaluM yua= 
WMMCA, UTO mpumep pyc= 
ckoro momHOormacua? CormacuMCA,uTO MBI He O6 9sTOM 
BBACHCHMM CMBICN@ MA@HHOTO 

5."Kynmn", “Bpospmy"... Hanmuune "JI" B ykasaHHOM Ha- 
wano B "BOsBMy" 0,5,M Ha- 
"B3saTB"? mel sarosopum 06 

SH@KOMCTBE C MBI BRIACHATE ero 
? 


7."3naTo" B Booome, B cmbiCne 
Cumbl Booome, u "SynaT" B cCMBICNe OpyxKMA, BOOPyxeHHOM 
Tak 9TO BOMpOoc TeOpmu CNOBeCHOCTH... 

Boe 2M BOSMOXHBIG OTMeTMNM MBI? HET, MBI HE OTMETH= 
IM 2axe TAKOTO CMHTAKCMYCCKOTO ABNCHMA,KAK TONONHCHUA 
"poe" pnepemm ckasyemMoOro,OT KOTOpOrTO 3aBumCuT ero manex; He OT= 
OTCYTCTBYE MCCTOMMCHMA "A" rmaronax 


Takum oOpa3s0mM, "Boe moe,.." MOKHO pace 
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CMATPMBATh M TepBOTO MCCAWA ASBIKOM M 
pycckoro asbika UcTropuu pycckoro asbika, Teo- 
pum cnosecuoctu/. eTO O6cTOATeNECTBO HYKHO TBEPZO MNOMHMTE, 


KOrg@ MBI SHAKOMMM CBOMX yuamuxcH cpeznew Cc OOpasuamu pyc- 


IIpmpenzem HECKONEKO OOpasuoB pycckok 
BCAKOTO BOSMOXHO MNONBSOBATECA OTUMH 
ospasuamm ypOKax pyccKOrO <A3BKa B cpemHew mkone, umm xe C 
C@MbIMM YKA3GHMAMM H& BPCMA B3HAKOMCTBA OC HMMH, 


MomHO MpMBeCTM MHOTO UpmMepoB u cruxoTsopeHnit, rze 

llerpe BenukKom.. 


1. To akazemuk, To repon, 
- 6 mopenmapatens,TO 
Ou 
Ha TpoHe BeuHbIi Oblm pPAaOOTHUK. 
Kak MOXHO BUCTb, OCHOBHOM 
TCNBHOTO, 


MM 


3a ropamMu,3a& 

38 WUPOKMMM MOPAMY, 

IIpotusp He6a Ha 

Kus cTapukK B 
Y cTapuHywKu 
Crapuuu 
CpeaHuh M TAK CAK, 
Bopce Oblm w2ypak. 
BpaTbA mmenuuuy 

B 
SHaTB,CTONMUa Ta Oba 
oT cena, 

mmeHuuy mpozasann, 
cueTom 
Moc cymon 
Bosspamjanuca yomoh., /Lpmos. Konex-lop6yxor/,. 


HO 2@TB OTPRIBOK GacHu 
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[ye ts Opin?" 
"B KyHetkamepe,mok apyr! Yaca ram tpm 
Boe BRICMOTDEN... 

"A cnoHa? Ha Barman? 

A, weak, Th,uTO Tropy BoTpeTun?" 

"A pasBe Tam OH?" "Tam", "Hy,Opareu, BMHOBaT: 
CnoHa-TO A HE DpumetTun! 


3.Kak MHOrO rmeromoB MB BCTpeyaeM B OTOM 
HEOONBWOM OTPLIBKe us "Bexuna Jlyra" Typrenesa: 

A A samen... 
fA M@NbUMKaM, poncen HMM. OHM 
MCHA, OTKyZa A, MOMONYaNM uM HeMHOTO 


BoeX M@IBUMKOB mATE: Gena, Unwma, Kocra u 


Bana," 

B OTpbiBKe 9 rmaromoB/He cumTad 
C OTPBIBKOM YNOOHO OTMETMTS M pONb 
BOK COBeEPIGHHOTO rnerona oT HeCOBepMeHHO- 
ro: weTbIpe rmaroma coBepmeHHOrTO Buna 
mpuctasku "TIO" u c MpucTaBKu "3A", 

/Kouctautun/ mu B osTOM OTHOWEHMM MONeSeH OTPIBOK. 


4.Bme MpMBeeHO HECKONBKO Ha 
HaknoHeHue/us o Bewem Onere/. Muoro opm 
H@KIOHCHMA MOXHO HaiiTu y Konpuosa, Hanp.; 
Ha ceOa mornany, 
Uro Te Obl UTO 
Muro ects y re6a! /Uro tH cnums, myxuyex?/ 
6Ub, y mu Mecay"/ mI 


Jar! Secuu! M 3a ro6ow 
. Boe sampemeT, BCe 3acHeT. 


MoxHO mpmBpecTm MHOTO 
MBI MMCH OrP@HMUMMCA TONMBKO HEKO=- 

T OpBIX. 
5. Tyuku HeOeCCHIIC, CTPaHHUKU! 
NASYPHOW, KEMUYXHOW 
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Kak A x€, 
C cepepa munmoro B CTOPOHY WxXHYN... 


6.B mpoctom cTuxoTBopeHuu JiepmoHToBa “Cocna" mpeumymecTBerH:. 


Ha cepepe CTOMT OMHOKO 


Ha rono# cocua 
OneTa,Kak puso, ona. 
cuutTca sce,uTo B MycTBHe zaneKon, 
B Tom kpaeé,rze conmnyua BocxoL, 
TIpekpacHaA pacTerT,. 


Takue tTpu crpouku us Esrenua Oneruna 
AH Torga MOnOKe, 
Moa Bac.... 


Tenepp HeckomBKO mpuMepoB mpocTNxX cmHTakcuyec. 
oTuxoTBOpHOM mposauyeckow Mopmbl, 


8, Cruxorsopenue Ilymkune “OrpoK", 


Hesog pacotunan mo Opery cryzexoro mops; 
oTuy momoran. psidaka! 
Mpexu TCOA MHBIC 
Bynemp yMI NOMOMmHMK YapAM.” 


gto cruxorBopenue Hexpacosa "“Kpecrsanckue u 
OTPBIBOK WB 
CTYNCHYH SUMHKW TOpy 
Aug mmen;6bin MOpOS, 
MEANCHHO B ropy 
Besymax XBOpOCTY B03. 
wectsyA BaxHO,B UYMHHOM, 
Jlomanky BexzeT OL 
B Gonpmux canorax, B NOnywyOKe QBYMHHOM, 
B Gonpmux pykapuueax, & cam,.C HOTOTOK! 
-Crymai ce6e mumo!- 
GONBHO TH rposeH, Kak A norsaxy! 
Orey, pPyOuT, & A OTBOXY. 
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/B necy pasmapanca tomop 
-A uTO, OTUG—-TO CeMbA? 
Boero MOM 2a a.." 
-Tak BOT OHO uTO! A KaK TeOA? 

"Bracom", 
-A Te6e "Ilecro# mmHOBaN.. 
Hy, mMepTsea!" kpukHyn Oacom, 


<@Upumepsl us mposti... 
10. Hayeano pacckasa J.H.Toncroro "Kaskasckui 


“Cryxunm Ha Kapkase omuuepom GapuH. 3Banu ero 
pas @My MCBMO IImmeT emy cTapyxa M&TB: 
"Crapa A yee cTana, u XO“ueTCA AWOMMOTO CBIH— 
ka, cO MpOCTUTBCA, MOxopoHu, & Tam u c Borom, noesxaih 
ONATh H@ AA HeEBeECTY Npuuckanea: yMHa, xXopoma, 


M MUMCHBC eCTE. TlomwOuTcA Te6e@, MOXET, M COBCEM 
ca", 


B camom yzene:mmoxa yx cTapyxa cTa- 
18; MOx€T,: He Mpugetca ysugzets. a HeBeCcTa xopoma, 


RGHUATECA MOXHO, 


Tloméz OH K OTMyCcK, TO= 
OpancHh 


Ha Kaskase BOWHA 


1O OOLEMY CTMXOTBOPeCHMA, xapakTepa, oO6pas— 
yee c nepporo rola USyueHMA MMM 
ckoro asbika.d B He Obl NOMOWB 
ckoro Jeno TONBKO B HanmOonee 
pycckow muTepaTypbl uw B YM@NOM Cc KypcOm pyccKoroO 
AZBIKa, 

H.I], ABTOHOMOB 
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.Paspa6oTka B wKone, 


B neppoi xHaweili sameTKu mo sonpocy/ 
HacTOAWero xypHana/ mbl paccmaTpuBanu 
uecTBG MpumMepa mMbl Opanu mpuyactue HacTOAWwero 
HBIX B wkONe Ha pycCKOM aAsBike, Heob- 
XO2MMBIG Mbl us aHanusa mpumepa: "Tam 
MOM yYeHMK, KOTOpEI mpuroropmaeT ypoku". 


BbicK@xeM TCT@Ph HECKONEKO 06 oOpa3s0BaHuu u 
mpowenwero spemeHu sanora 
M HAaCTOAWCTO Npomeywero . BpeMeHM sayora. 


Booowe oOpasopanue ynoTtpe6meHue mpuyacTuaA mpo- 
memmero nenQT BUuTeCIBHOTO 3470T& HE BbISBIBACT OCOGnIx saTpyz 
HA 9TOM MpPMYACTMM MBI He SHAUMTENBHO 
OO6CTOMT c ynoTrpe6meHuem mpuyactuk 
nora. 

HYXHO UMCTB B HECKONEKO OOCTOATCNECTB: 

1.Pycckomy a3sbiky Oonee cBowicTBeHHO ynoTpeO6meHue mpuwacTua 
mpowemmero &@ HE HACTOAWMETO ynoTpedmAeT— 
Ca: pe@xe OCOOCHHO B pasroBOPHOM ASbIKe. 


5°CnhoxHee oOcTOMT weno uc OOpasoBaHueM MpuyacTuA mpower- 
wero ppemeHu.Kak wMsBeCTHO, OHO MOxe€T OK@HUMBAaTBCA Ha 
9TO pasOupaTBCA B OCHOBe 
N@HHOTO . H@KNOHCHUA AHHOTO xopowo mpel- 
CT@BNATB UM COrMacHbIX B PyCCKOM S3HAHMA 
9TOrO HE BCErZA@ MOKXHO MpaBUNBHO OOpaso0BaTh HyxXHYyW 
@opmMy u,KpOmMe TOro, MOXHO MUCIBITATBh ONpeLeNMTb 
pememenHoe ruaronma B cnopape/ 
Z@HHOK (opme mpuyacTuA mpomeqwero 
3anora,. 


3.[Ipu "cokpaweHnuu" . 
USBECTHO, M@HACT UMCHUTCJIL— 
HOTO 3aMeHHeTCA whopmow Mayexa, KOTOpyhH 
TOxXe HYXHO yMeTB OOpasoBaTB.A Tak Kak o92TO MOXET 
ObITB BbIPAKCHO HECKONBKMMM TO M STO OCNOKHACT BOMmpoc. 
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mpocroi mpumep:f Kymun OM, KOTODpBI nocTpo- 
uit MOM wHxeHep. [lo mpezmoxe- 
HMA MBI uMceM: fl LOM, MOCTPOCHHEI MOMM SHAKOMBIM MUHKEHEPOM. 


WMXCA BHMMAHUA ynorpe6mexum Mpuyactuh B 
MU: BOSHUKaCT BOMpoc O TOM,Mpuw YCNOBMAX BO3SMOXHO 
KpayeHue" mpu OSTOMY BO= 
Gonmee OMHOTO MKONBHOrTO speneHu. JlonycTmM,uTO STOT ypoOK 
@TCA KAK MO BOMpocy oO ompe= 
cnyyae 3HaWT, UTO HAO 
BHMM@HMG H& OTHOCMTCNBHOTO Me@CTOMMEHUA 
HOTO &@ TAKKE HA BPEMA CKasyemOro sTOrO mpeznoxe- 
HUA-OHO CTOATA B HACTOANCM BpemeHu. HO cux 
KOTOpBIe Takoe "coKkpawenue", WM Treneps 
HMMM CTOMT He BOMpoc O TOM, Mpu KAaKMX YCJOBMAX 
BOSMOXHO 


B ganpHeiwem MBI M OOpucyem ypoKa Ha OTY TeMy- 
K@KUX YCNOBMAX ¢o "coxpamaTa" : 
TOUHOTO NpeANOKeHUA MPM HacTOA- 
wero spemeHu/om. 1849, erp. 34—39/ GyneT Ha pyCCKOM ABBIKe, 
B CBASM C STMM MBI CUMTACM HYXHBIM HANOMHMTS UMTATCIAM,4TO, 
H@WeMy MISHY.- pycckKOrO ASbIka B wKONe. 
1,06yueHue emMy HA PYCCKOM ABBbIKe, 
2,yuamueca yxe xoOpomo 3HaKOMBI C pyccKO# Tep— 
MuHOnOruel, 
yxe USBECTHII MpuyacTuA OOOuMxX MU 3aNOrOB M 
ypOK MpOBOAUTCA B cepezuHe ueTBepToro 
cemectpa, B WKOUJBI. 


aQh ypoka, 

Ypok HauMHaAeTCA NOBTOPCHMA,. 

mucatTs Ha BbI B cBOMX TeTpanAx! Ha 
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YueHuku. A Mpuxoxy B WKONY,KOTOpaA HAXONMTCA HA 
xe yuauue, 

M Npuuactue MO TeMM CNOBAMM 

YucHuku. A Mpuxoxy B WKONY,KOTOpaA 


H@ Hamew xe ynuue. 
Tanex -KOTOpaA=- M KakOe U 
HAXOLUTCA? 
Yueuukun. Magex, HAXOAMTCA- HacTOAWee Bpe- 
MA, USbABUTCNEHOC HAKNOHCHHE. 
SANCMHMM 9TO:B OTHOCUTeIb= 
HOG CTOMT B MMCHUTCNEHOM Nanexe, CKasyemMOe- B HACTOALICM 
BPCMC@HM,B HA@KJOHCHUM. 
Tenepp coOcTaBMM us 
yYCHUKA, KOTOPbIN, He, OBITE, BCPA, B, KNGCC. 
Yuenuku. yYeHuKa, KOTOpbI He Bue 
pa B Kmacce. 
Yuurens. ‘Coxparure’ oto mpeznoxexue! 
Yuenuku,. cnpauuBan He Obl 
He Obipuero 


Buepa B Knacce, 

MA U HE OBI. 

Yueumku, Koropsili- Nagex, BpemA, 
USbABUTCNBHOG 

B UMCHUTETE HOM @ ckasyemoe~ B MpolemmemM B USbABM- 
TCNBHOM 


" 
Tlogo6utim O6pasom gpasy Kuura, KoTOpyw 
A MpounTtan suepa,oucib a moTrom 
KOoTOpyH A MpounTan .BuUcpa, 
MHOW 


OYCHB wMHTepecHa, . 
TONBKO B TOM,YTO Manex OTHO- 
CUTCNBHOTO MeCCTOMMCHMA, BCNCACTBNe wero MpPMXOAMTCA NOMBSOBATECA 
Tlocne ananusa nmocnemHero mpennoxeHuA 
Takoe BO BCeX TpeX MpumepaxX MBI BULEMM,YTO OTHOCH= 


MCCTOMMCHME CTOMT B UNCHUTCIBHOM UIM BUHUTCIBHOM 


Mexe, CKasyeMOC -B HACTOAUWCM UNUM 
USBABMTCNBHOTO 


Teneph A BaM ele HeECKONBKO MBI NOCMOTPEM, 
BOSMOXHO MIM HEBOSMOXHO JA@HHbIe BaM MpeCANOKeHMA. 

1.5 y 3HaKOMOrO, K _KOTOPOMy Mpmexana us yHuBepcuTeTa 
ero Bel 3HAGCTE,UTO TNaBHOe MpeANOmeHue uM MpuzaTou=- 
TOpomy? 

YuurTens. Tenepp "“cokpatuTe" 

Yueuuku. A y 3aakomoro....y He- 
KOTOpBIe NOMITKM yYeCHMKOB waHHOe 

Bel BuguTe,4TO HOBOSMOKHE "COKPATMTB". 
Tlouemy? [loromMy uTO MECTOMMCHME CTOMT HE B 
TCNBHOM MIM BUHATCNBHOM Tegexe, B 


eme OHO fi TroBOpun c Hem OO YyHu- 
BepeuTeTre, B KOTOPOM cam "CokpaguTh" 

Yuenuku. rosopum c Huei 06 yHuBepeuteTe...... /M 

Yuutenmp. U mpennoxenue 
CmoTpuTe Ha@ MmeCTOMMeHMe, Ha STOrO MECTOMMCHMA. 

YueCHUKM. 

YumTenb. OTO UTO 
MECTOMMCHMG CTOUT H@ B UNM BUHUTCIb— 
HOM Tagexe, B 

Yuutenb. Tenepb A Beam cue Mmpumepa. 

mpomeccopa, y KoTOporo cam yunsca. 

roBopunu Apyrux mpodeccopax,® c KOTOpbimu O6a/u 
ObINM 3HAKOMEI, 

MoxHO COBCDPIGHHO yBCPCHHbIM, CaMM CKaxyT 
OT OTHOCUTENBHOTO MCCTOMMCHMA MpPUZATOUHOTO OHO 
OBITB, MIM KAK BULEIM YYCHUKM, MIU B UMCHUTCNBEHOM 
TCNbHOM 

Yuurens. Mrax, orHocuTembHOe MeCTOMMCHME CTOATE 
B MMCHUTCNBHOM MIM B BUHMTECNEHOM Nagexe. Tenmepb paccMOTPMM OHO 

5. cupamupan ee O Kypcax, H@ KOTOpbIG Bb 
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"Coxpamaiite" ...He Mmomete? Jla,HeBOSMOKHO cOKpa- 
9TO MpezmoxeHue. Tlouemy? Tloromy uTO nazex OTHO= 
TCNBHOTO MCCTOMMCHMA CTOMT C  BOSMOKHO TOJb= 
KO OTHOCUTENBHOCG CTOMT B BUHMTCNBHOM 
me 


Ten@pb paccMOTPMM HCCKONBKO 
CMOTpMTe TENeph Ha CKasyemoe npel= 
} 
cBoero mpueneT 3sastpa!’ MoxHo "coKpa- 

YueHuku, STO-6ynymee BpeMA, 

Bal sHaeTe mpmuactue spomcHM oT ruarona 

MpuyacTMA TONBKO HACTOAWerO u 
BpemMeHy, 

YuuTens. Bynymero MpuyactuA HeT,COKpaljeHMe HE BOSMOXKHO:CKa= 
3yemoe mpeznoKeHMA CTOUT B OynyweM 

Teneps mpmumep: 

7"Moh pacckasan Obl 06 9TOM,HE Mpu- 
men B knacc. Bs pacckasan Obi /ckasyemoe 


Tre"! He momxere? Jla, wu oTO mpeznomenue "COKpa~ 
TMTB",MOTOMy CKasyemMOG CTOMT B COCN@raTeNBHOM 


BbI CAMM MOKETE HEBOSMOXHO 
ONPCACNUTCABHBIG NPC ANOKXECHMA MpuwacTuA.CKaxuTe! 

Yuenuku. OTHOCIITCIBHOeG MeCTO= 
UMCHMG CTOMT B POAUTENLHOM, TBOPUTCAL:AOM, MPC AIOKHOM 
BMHATCNBHOM Manexe mpennorom,a Takxe TOrga,korma ckasycomoe 
ZATOUHOTO CTOMT B BPCMGHU UNM 

YpoK KOHWAeTCA OCOOLIMM 

HBIMM,M YYCHUKK “COKpaTUTB" TE MS HMX, KOTOPBIe MOXHO "COKpa= 
TMTB", 


2,;Yueuukam CaMMM COCT@BMTB HOCKOABKO 
KCHMU,MS KOTOPBIX OHM "COKPATUTB"MOXHO, & 


S@KOHUMIM BOSMOXHOCTM NPOB@MCHMA ypOK@ PyYCCKOM ASBIKe, 


KpAaTKO M NO eTOMy BOMpOocy. 


1,la,pycckaa rpammMaTuyeckaA ANA He 
HO,c cToOpoHbl,B CnOoBax TepMMHONOTMM MHO- 
HO HE CAMUKOM . HO MpaBuNbHO NpoMusHeCTM M MHOTO— 

2,Kpome Toro, HC MOX€M HE ONHOPOMHOCTM CyPOuKCOB 
M OKOHYU@HMH KaTeropuit TepmuHONOruu: TEJIBHOE, 
peun/, OTRUHHOL uucen u 

3,20 cux Op mbl TroBpopunu oO 
TepMMHONOrMM.. HO NOMBSOBAHUM CTPOMTS pasbl, Mbl, 
MMCeM eNO Cc COrmacoBaHuem, ympaBNeHuem u HO u 
TDPYAHOCTM He Gonpmue... 3yecs ONHOO6 ue 
OKOHYaHMKA OOeruaeT MONBSOBaHMe Bost MeM 
HECKONIBKO mpumepos... "Topopun"... Kaxoe 
PO, Kak MOKHO TONBKO UMCHUTENEHBIC 
KU... STO-B BOMpoce. A B OTBETe? Toxe Nazexy, 
/C Manexa/:oTO-TpeTBe eCAMHCTBEHHOTO uNC- 
HAKJOHCHUA, 
sanora... CKaxuTe, 9TO pox, 
mazex.. pol, B oTBeTe ONATB MAU MMCHU— 
UNM 

4.CTrouT K pyccKOH rpammaruyeckoii 
UTOOLI YOCNUTECA,YTO rpoMazHOe OONBUMHCTBO OTHOCmMxCA K Hei, 
1O @OpM@ ABNACTCA MMCHAMM Halu 
yuamuecA yCBOMNIM CKNOHEHME MMCHU 
CA UMM B RUBOM TEPNMHONOPMA HE BATPYAHMT UX. 

5.YM@nT CKIOHATB Takue 
B peum,TO ANA HMX MOCUNBHA 

6.tlenpsA 3aGsIBaTB uw TOFO, kKaxon maTtepvan nosce— 
YCBOCHMA H@UMMM pyCCKOrO OCOOCHHO 
peubN. 


ABTOHOMOB. 


FROM THE EDITORS---Further Notes on Our Questionnaire 


Reviewing the answers and suggestions from the high school teachers of Russian 
who responded to our questionnaire, it seems to us that almost all the important 
problems of teaching Russian found their way to our editorial desk. Beginning 
with general methods of teaching Russian--the technique of writing Russian script, 
choice of textbooks, reading material, teaching aids, how to teach grammar, pro- 
nunciation, word derivation, extra-curricular activities--all this, and more, can 
be found in replies that are still coming to our office. 


In general, all these questions, answers, and suggestions were very helpful. In 
fact, several articles in the current issue were prompted by this newly established 
contact with our readers, and we can only hope that future activities will strengthen 
these ties of mutual assistance. 


However, this lively reaction has raised an important problem--how to supply 
satisfactory answers to questions that cover practically the entire field of teach- 
ing Russian. Confronted with this problem, before going into details, we feel it 
is wise to evaluate the possibilities and limitations of this Journal's services. 


On one hand, the Journal can claim exceptionally rich reserves of original 
material (in Russian) accumulated through thirteen years of its existence. 

There is hardly a problem concerning the Russian language--be it on methods or 
practice of teaching, or historical and technical information, etc. --that was not 
exposed and thoroughly covered on the pages of the Journal. To give our 

readers an idea of the volume of material collected on our shelves, we can 

point to more than 200 articles by no fewer than 70 different authors, all of whom 
are well recognized authorities on education. In addition, two years ago, more 
than 30 Special Collections, in which articles were arranged by subject matter, 
were compiled from the material published during the past years. The subjects 
covered in these collections include Russian philology, history, literature, meth- 
odology, teaching in American schools, etc. * 


All this material, extremely valuable for teachers of Russian, is waiting to be 
used. As one can see, the problem is not in finding information requested by our 
readers--all we have to do is dig out the needed material and translate it. The 
problem is how much of it can be presented within the limited space of this pub- 
lication. The situation in which the teachers of Russian find themselves today 
demands a publication that offers opportunities to discuss their problems in de- 
tail. Complete articles should be dedicated to particular subjects, instead of 
answers in a few lines, or, at most, on a page or two, to which our English 
section is at present limited. 


In short, the time has come when a substantial, regular, pedagogical periodical 
on teaching Russian in the United States is a must! By "substantial, regular per- 
iodical"' we mean that the Journal should come out regularly, have a permanent 
staff, a sound financial basis and full printing facilities. Its circulation should 
aim to reach every teacher of Russian in the United States. 


* For a complete list, readers may write to the editors. 
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BRIEF CONTENTS OF ARTICLES FROM THE RUSSIAN SECTION 


THE RUSSIAN LITERARY LANGUAGE IS IN DANGER! by Prof. M.A. Poltoratzky 

(Page 1 ) 
In her article, Prof. M. Poltoratzky notes the abuse and distortion to which, in 
our times, the Russian language is subjected here in America as well as in the 
USSR. She illustrates her statements with many examples, some of them from 
Russian language textbooks written especially for American students. 


She appeals to all those interested to fight for the preservation of the purity of 
Russian language and makes several suggestions. In particular, she points out 
the need of a closer cooperation among the teachers of Brenton and, in general, 
all those who love and respect its beauty. 


Prof. Poltoratzky also advocates the organization of a new Department of 
Russian Language and Literature at the N. Y. Academy of Sciences. 


DISPUTABLE AND INDISPUTABLE THOUGHTS by K. Paustovski (Page 6 ) 


K. Paustovski is one of the recognized Soviet writers of today. In his article, 
written for the 1959 Congress of Soviet Writers, he ardently defends the purity 
of Russian language, abused by bureaucracy, newspaper negligence, everyday 
slang, as well as by writers "who do not know the language." 


The author is appealing to fellow writers to protect the language before the new 
generation accepts it as "genuine native literary Russian." . 


NOTES ON TEACHING RUSSIAN LANGUAGE by N.P. Avtonomoff (Page 8 ) 


These Notes are being published continuously. Their purpose is to discuss 


different subjects pertaining to teaching the Russian language. In the current 
issue the author presents two topics: 


a. Russian Literature at the Beginning of Studying Russian in High School. 


In this article the author indicates, step by step, the way to familiarize the 
high school student with Russian classical poetry and prose at the very early 
stage of learning Russian. 


Naturally, such a presentation can be made only on a very modest scale, but, 
nevertheless, the author is of the opinion that already in the high school the 
students ought to be exposed to the fragments of Russian classics, even through 
translation. He feels that such interest ought to be encouraged. 


The author illustrates his statements with quotations from Russian classics. 
They are selected with regard to work on conjugation, declention, parts of 
speech, syntax, etc. We recommend that the reader see also Page on which 
these passages are quoted. 


Thus, the very first contact with our readers (through the questionnaire) enabled 
us to set a definite goal. Of course, it will have to be reached gradually and much 
will depend on the growth of this newly-organized section. In the United States 

at present, the Russian language is taught not only in colleges, summer schools, 
private classes, but also in more than 400 high schools, and this figure is rising 
rapidly. The group of high school teachers is a significant one, and its voice in 
support of the publication can have an important effect. Only through requests, 
suggestions, and discussion will it be possible to determine what problem de- 
serves priori, what material should be used, how detailed and how technical the 
information should be, etc. 


We urge our readers to join us through active interest and participation in our 
efforts to build up a substantial publication on which the teacher and the students 
of Russian can depend for professional help. 


BRIEF CONTENTS OF ARTICLES FROM THE RUSSIAN SECTION 


THE RUSSIAN LITERARY LANGUAGE IS IN DANGER! by Prof. M.A. Poltoratzky 

(Page 4 ) 
In her article, Prof. M. Poltoratzky notes the abuse and distortion to which, in 
our times, the Russian language is subjected here in America as well as in the 
USSR. She illustrates her statements with many examples, some of them from 
Russian language textbooks written especially for American students. 


She appeals to all those interested to fight for the preservation of the purity of 
Russian language and makes several suggestions. In particular, she points out 
the need of a closer cooperation among the teachers of enna and, in general, 
all those who love and respect its beauty. 


Prof. Poltoratzky also advocates the organization of a new Repartment of 
Russian Language and Literature at the N. Y. Academy of Sciences. 


DISPUTABLE AND INDISPUTABLE THOUGHTS by K. Paustovski (Page 6 ) 


K. Paustovski is one of the recognized Soviet writers of today. In his article, 
written for the 1959 Congress of Soviet Writers, he ardently defends the purity 
of Russian language, abused by bureaucracy, newspaper negligence, everyday 
slang, as well as by writers "who do not know the language." 


The author is appealing to fellow writers to protect the language before the new 
generation accepts it as "genuine native literary Russian." . 

NOTES ON TEACHING RUSSIAN LANGUAGE by N.P. Avtonomoff (Page 8 ) 
These Notes are being published continuously. Their purpose is to discuss 


different subjects pertaining to teaching the Russian language. In the current 
issue the author presents two topics: 


a. Russian Literature at the Beginning of Studying Russian in High School. 


In this article the author indicates, step by step, the way to familiarize the 
high school student with Russian classical poetry and prose at the very early 
stage of learning Russian. 


Naturally, such a presentation can be made only on a very modest scale, but, 
nevertheless, the author is of the opinion that already in the high school the 
students ought to be exposed to the fragments of Russian classics, even through 
translation. He feels that such interest ought to be encouraged. 


The author illustrates his statements with quotations from Russian classics. 
They are selected with regard to work on conjugation, declention, parts of 
speech, syntax, etc. We recommend that the reader see also Page on which 
these passages are quoted. 


b. Study of Different Forms of Participles in the Russian Language. (This is a con- 
tinuation of an article published in issue #49, pages 34--39.) 


The first part of the article in issue #49 dealt with the general difficulties in the use 
of participles in Russian and the part they play in the construction of a sentence. 
The explanation is supplemented with practical suggestions in the form of a lesson, 
in which the students are being made familiar with different forms of participles and 
their use in the abbreviated subordinate attributive clauses. 


In the second part of the article (in this issue) the author concentrates on the cases 
of subordinate, attributive clauses where it is impossible to substitute a predicate 
with a participle. The explanation is presented in the form of his conversation 
with the class. Very interesting is the visual method used by the author to dem- 
onstrate the use of different forms of participles. * 


1. The specific words in the principal and the subordinate clauses are under- 
lined, thus fixing the student's attention on those words which have to be con- 
sidered in making the decision whether the participle can or cannot be used in 
the subordinate attributive clause. 
ceroqHaA yueHuKa, KOTODHM He 
Buepa B Kmsacce. 

’ 2. In the second instance the visual explanation is even more effective: 


a xoxy 8B Ha 
yauue. 


KoTOpwi He 
He OHBMero 


cnpamuBan cerogzHa yuenuKa 
Buepa B Kmacce. 


Kuura, KOTOpyD 
vHTepecHa. . 


 MHOW Buepa. BeYepOM, OUeHS 


The article also contains an analysis of several sentences where it is impossible 
to replace a predicate with a participle in a subordinate clause. It concludes with 
suggestions for home and class work helpful in mastering different participle forms. 


* This visual method is original, as far as we know, as we have never before seen 
a similar method used in other textbooks. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM MIDDLEBURY by Prof. P. Yershoff (Page 45 ) 


Prof. P. Yershoff has been directing the theatrical ventures of the Middlebury 
Summer School in Vermont for several years. In his "Notes from a Diary" he is 
sharing his impressions about Russian department theatrical activities in the 
summer of 1959, and also describing one rather rare experiment that took place 
during his course, The History of Russian Drama. 


Last summer the students of Russian in the Middlebury Summer School saw the 
following presentations: excerpts from "Niedorosel,"' by D. Fonvizin; a one-act 
comedy, "Strength of Hypnosis," by I. Shchegoloff; and a dramatization of 
Chekhov's short story, "A Long Tongue." 


The author admits that the staging of ''Niedorosel,'' even in short fragments is 
beyond the possibilities of an American school presentation. As to the short 
comedy and the dramatization of Chekhov's short story, both these presentations 
have proved to be not only possible but also quite successful. 


An interesting methodological approach was used during the History of Russian 
Drama course. One of the students tried to project the fate of the protagonists 
of Chekhov's "'Cherry Orchard" into the times of the 1917 Revolution and, later, 
life under the Soviet regime. Certainly, this venture was not an easy one and 
required thorough understanding of the characters of the "Cherry Orchard" as 
well as a good knowledge of specific conditions of life in Soviet Russia after the 
revolution. 


This work has created much interest, lively discussion, and argument. Summar- 
izing this experiment, Prof. Yershoff comments that while one should not use 
this method too often, this particular experience produced very interesting re- 
sults, and all the participants of the course were well pleased. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS by M.A. Poltoratzky (Page 49) 
The author gives answers to questions on the origins of certain Russian words 


and expressions. She also defines the correct way of translation to Russian of 
the verb "to use." 


CHRONICLES (Page53) 
The names of certain universities and summer schools are given where Russian 


courses are being organized for beginners as well as students at the university 
level. Also a course for teachers of Russian is mentioned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY (Page 55) 


Contains a review of "Introduction to Russian--A First Year Course," by Eva 


Friedl. (In issue #50, page 14, a six-page article in English, "Principles of 
an Elementary Russian Textbook--In New Key" is dedicated to this book. ) 


LANGUAGE AS A WINDOW TO CULTURE 
by Marianna Poltoratzky 


At the annual fall conference of AATSEEL*, the following report 
was read by Dr. M Poltoratzky, Assistant Professor at the In- 
stitute of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. Dr Poltoratzky, a well established authority 
on teaching Russian, has been one of the principal contributors 
to this Journal for several years. In the future, this section 
will draw from her material in great degree. 


Since the matters for discussion at our conference are largely pedagogical, I 
would first like to pose a purely methodological question: "Can we teach a lan- 
guage separately from the culture of the people whose language is being studied?" 
In my opinion we can not. A language is not in a category by itself. A language 
expresses human thought and life in its manifold aspects, and most of all, it 


expresses the spiritual culture of the people who created it. Language opens up 
the inner world and the outer world. 


The Gospel according to St. John begins with the eternal words: "B maneme 880 " 
and "C.JI0BO"opened up the wonders of the universe. in the Old 
language included the meaning of "Dasym" , and to this day vestiges of that 

meaning persist. We have the Russian proverbs: "Ha pemuKoe ZeuO BemMKOe ,, 
and. "Or cmoBa cnmacenve OT also ©OBO 
"speech" or "language;"' and the deeper and broader language is, the more 
abundant and penetrating is the knowledge of the world and its multiform culture. 


Thus language opens the door to the culture of a people and must be studied on 
the basis of culture. It cannot be an isolated thing. 


Last year The Journal of Educational Sociology** conducted a questionnaire re- 


garding the purposes in modern language teaching, and I shall quote a few of the 
answers that were published: 


"The languageis the avenue to understanding the foreign culture," (University of 
Dubuque, Iowa). 


"We believe the chief educational value of studying a foreign language is its cul- 
tural and broadening aspects,"' (Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Kansas). 


"Proficiency in a foreign language tends to correct narrow views regarding for- 
eign peoples and cultures,"' (Hebrew Teachers College, Brookline, Mass. ) 


"As to civilization and culture it is difficult to imagine language courses which 
do not draw heavily on them for reading selections, topics of conversations and 
material to illuminate the subject. We might say that civilization and culture 
form the subject of our elementary and intermediate courses and become the ob- 
ject of the more advanced work, where we analyze the foreign patterns of thought 
and action and compare them to our own." (Dr. J.R. Killian, President, M.I.T.) 


* American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages 
** January, 1958, No. 5 


In my opinion Dr. Killian truly sets forth our proper course as foreign language 
teachers. 


Now I shall proceed to a discussion of the Russian language. 


The Russian language has full right to take an honorable place among the most 
highly developed languages of Europe. The great Russian poets and writers of 
the Golden Age--Pushkin, Turgenev, Leo Tolstoy, later Chekhov and others of 
the Silver Age--are evidence of that right. The Russian language was nurtured 
through more than a thousand years by millions of people. It expressed, fun- 
damentally, the culture of the Russian people, but at the same time it absorbed 
features peculiar to other cultures as well. Each nationality with which it came 
in contact added features of its own to the rich storehouse of the Russian lan- 
guage. And the result was an abundant vocabulary, subtle synonyms, logical 


antonyms, picturesque epithets, rich word formations, and diversification of 
meaning. 


The Russians always welcomed language contributions from foreign peoples. At 
the dawn of history of the Russian language, Greek words with religious and phil- 
osophical meanings, entered the language, and then came Latin words, with ab- 
stract and scientific meanings--to say nothing of the Old Bulgarian or Church 
Slavonic words that we still use to a large extent to this day. We did not disdain 
the speech of the old Steppe peoples either, expressing their culture and the life 
of that earlyperiod. In the 17th Century, Polish and Ukrainian expressions came 
into the Russian language through the Slavic-Greek-Latin Academy, which was 
founded in Moscow on the model of the Kiev Academy. 


The 18th Century opened the "window into Europe," and through that window 
flowed the language and culture of the West into Russia. 


To bring to light these historical strata in the Russian language is to become 
acquainted with the history of the Russian culture. 


All these foreign elements form an organic part of the Russian language, which 
was enriched lexically, structurally and stylistically thereby. 


And now we, as teachers of the Russian language in America, must fulfill the 
high cultural mission; we must inculcate in the younger generation of America a 
knowledge of the best Russian language--reflecting, as in a mirror, Russian 
culture in its historical development. 


How are we to do this? I turn to an article by the late academician Scherba, pub- 
lished posthumously in 1957*. He wrote that the culture of a language is learned 
through studying the correct spoken language, its rules of grammar and the his- 
torical reasons underlying them, through the reading of the best authors, and 
through the use of etymological dictionaries and the study of word formation. 

(The Special Dictionary of Russian Roots should be of assistance in this regard) 


The material for study should be of impeccable literary quality. Separate sen- 
tences should have a logical connection. Here it must be noted that in writing 
textbooks for our American students we sometimes offend good sense and 


* Wep6a: Cuctema uv no 


pyccKoMy 
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logic. For example, what kind of window to Russian culture does this kind 
of sentence open: "TeHvup, B cBOU 
goTorpagun, cKyuHo." 
or HpaBacb MHe,dTa CTpaHHad UCNaHKa Ka3asacb MHe 
we ask for the form of the first person singular present tense of the verb 
: A poxycs." 
Of course, it is correct as far as form goes, but logically it is not. 


Certain neologisms of the Soviet press should also be avoided, as in the 

following examples from the textbook of stylistics by Belchikov, 1957: 
"KauecTBeHHO nepeoupana KapTogmetb IlyKaeBa. OfHAaKO 

B pe3yibTaTe K BOMpocy 3a- 
or OOTH O He noompusu." 

" OTo6paB B CBOeM OrpOMHOM camoTeKe RecATKU, MOKECT 
TaNaHTIMBHX ToppKui ByOpakoBas THCaUM Apyrux 
HeyfauHHx 

or the use of the word "o6paTuHo'as follows: 


CTBeCHHHeE HOpME.”" 


The teacher should weigh each word from the point of view of usage, content, 
and appropriateness to the context. This requires cultivated speech. 


The Pittsburgh journal, "Intercultural Education through Language Arts," 
points out that in this American democracy it is necessary to acquaint students 
with the culture of all the nationalities that form its population, to develop a 
genuine appreciation of the significant part each foreign culture has played in 
the building of present-day America. 


If we look in the past, permit me to say that Russian culture has contributed 
and is contributing much to America. In Sitka, Alaska, the local population 
still bears evidence of some Russian forebears. In the mountains of Northern 
California Fort Ross is yet preserved, with its purely Russian type of buildings 
and its ancient style of church. In the museum there are Russian documents 
of the Russian-American Trade Company of the 18th and 19th centuries. At the 
time of the Civil War in America there was a Russian fleet squadron in the port 
of San Francisco. This was sent by Emperor Alexander II as a gesture of 
friendly assistance to President Lincoln in his fight for the abolition of slavery. 
The Russian Museum in San Francisco has several documents of this occasion. 


At the turn of the 19th Century a Russian consulate was opened in Monterey, 
and Count Rezanov, the Russian representative, left a favorable and romantic 
impression. The American novel "The Lost Empire" was dedicated to him 
and to the Russians in California. 


At the present time New York and its environs are a center of Russian culture 
in America. Russian newspapers, magazines and books are published there, 
and one can visit Russian exhibits, plays, concerts and libraries. 


On the Pacific Coast San Francisco is a center of Russian culture. The only 
Russian pedagogical journal in this country is published there*. There is 
hardly a State in the Union where Russian culture is not in evidence. It remains 
for us to broaden and deepen the teaching of Russian and thereby strengthen 
mutual understanding between the peoples. 

*Reference to this Journal 
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AFTER TWO SESSIONS OF TEACHING 
AT THE MONTEREY INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN STUDIES 
by Elizabeth Stenbock-Fermor 


In the English Section of issue #51 (page 33) we have given an account 
of the work done by the Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies. In con- 
nection with it, Dr. Stenbock-Fermor, of Stanford University, who .. 
heads the Russian department during the summer sessions, has given 
us her own description of the way Russian is taught at the Institute, | 
together with some general but pertinent remarks on learning Russian. 
We welcome Dr. Stenbock-Fermor's presentation which provokes a 

reevaluation of study methods for both teachers and students. 


Plenty of fun has been made of people who spent several years studying a foreign 
language, who can read it and yet are unable to understand this language when they 
hear it, and who can not speak it. Americans who learned Russian without the help 
of a teacher and those who took a "reading course" at college often found themselves 
in this situation. To carry on the simplest of conversations was an impossible task 
for them.. Still these people could be very useful as translators from Russian into 
English, and they could enjoy what they read, although many idiomatic fepTeesiene 
and colloquialisms would be misunderstood by them. 


Now we have people in a different situation. These students know only "gpoken 
Russian". They can understand simple sentences and utter a reply. They can use, 
often with the right pronunciation and intonation, the complete chain of sounds 
which to native Russians mean greetings, thanks, statements on weather, health, 
etc. They can practice a game of asking and answering questions, and they do it 
particularly well with their fellow students or with their teachers because they use 
the same vocabulary--but if asked to translate the leading article of a newspaper, 
or passage from a novel, or to render in English the general meaning of a speech | 
they heard in Russian, they will be unable to do so. If they hear several unfamiliar 
words in a sentence, i.e. if the combination of sounds they hear does not corres- 
pond exactly to something they learned, they will have the greatest difficulty to dis- 
cover their meaning, and they probably will not know what’ word to look for in a 
dictionary. A frequent source of misunderstandings will be some similitude in sound 
between the "never heard before" word and another familiar combination of sounds. 
It will send the hearer's limited knowledge on the wrong track in an eet to 
connect meaning with sound. 


The number of such "Russian speaking"' Americans is increased by many Americans 

of Russian descent, who heard Russian spoken by their parents and were educated in 
American schools. They can carry on a simple conversation; they have an understand- 
ing of colloquialisms and idiomatic expressions which baffles the uninitiated, but they 
would be unable to understand a complicated Russian sentence on subjects which do 

not belong to their immediate experience. Unless their family provided for regular 
Russian lessons in addition to their school work, they are usually unable to write in 
Russian a coherent report of some event or of something they read. Their spelling 
would make their writing unreadable and their syntax leads to misunderstandings. 


The first type of students, those who can read with their eyes, but cannot speak, 
exist only among non-Russian people, but the second type, those who can handle 
only the conversational idiom, which is a very limited field in the contemporary 
Russian language, were numerous in Russia until compulsory education reduced 
their number. Political education which requires a special vocabulary and compli- 


cated grammatical structures developed in the new generations the capacity of 
speaking and writing on abstract subjects. After a serious attempt, in the first 
decade of the Revolution, to abandon conventional grammar, the necessity of 
teaching it again was recognized. It is literary Russian, based on excerpts from 
the works of great writers that all the textbooks use now in Russian schools. 
Those who want to really get acquainted with Russian culture and the social ideas 
of the USSR must be able both to read and to speak that kind of Russian. If they 
want to teach the language, they must also be able to write it and to handle cor- 
rectly all the changes required by the rules of declension and conjugation. The 
set of sentences which a tourist memorizes in order to ask a few questions or to 
produce a good impression, and the ability to talk about‘the weather, food, and 
family are not sufficient. It is in order to show the way between the pitfalls of 
two extremes that the Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies is now offering four 
courses in Russian. 


These are: two twelve-week courses of four daily classroom hours for beginners 
and second year students; one upper-level undergraduate course in which the 
students review grammar using Russian textbooks, read and discuss Russian 
literature and history in Russian; and one graduate course which introduces stu- 
dents to methods of teaching the language and takes up special topics in literature, 
literary criticism, social and religious thought. The two latter courses are seven- | 
week courses, four classroom hours a day. One hour daily of laboratory when 
pronunciation and diction are practised in the presence of the teacher and with the 
help of mechanical devices is included in each course. The students and staff take 
one meal at the Institute together and practice conversation while they eat. 


The beginners' course covers the fundamentals of Russian grammar; each new 
problem is practised orally, and at the same time its structural aspect is anal- 
ized, thus enabling the student to recognize and use correctly similar situations 
with new words and to get to the meaning of "never heard before" utterances, 
without resorting to translation. Reading aloud in class, in order to master the 
pronunciation of new words both by imitation of the teacher and in accordance 
with the phonetic principles of the language is an important feature. Reading at 
home with a dictionary in order to master the meaning revealed by the root of 
the word plus its grammatical form is required. In class, questions and answers 


on the subject of reading assignments encourage speaking and compel the speaker 
to use new words and new grammatical forms. 


It is impossible for an adult to forget the speech habits of his native language, 
but an intelligent approach to different speech habits--not merely automatic re- 
petition--makes it easier for the adult student to acquire them. He is introduced 
to the new alphabet at once, and as soon as reading (connecting the letter with the 
sound) ceases to be a problem, he can easily find necessary references, review 
forgotten rules and work with a dictionary. Small classes (10 students or less) 
permit individual attention; constant listening to the spoken language helps the 
student acquire correct pronunciation. 


The selection of texts for discussion, the use of Russian textbooks, and various 
lectures in Russian introduce the student to the culture of the Russian people, 
its paSt and present. Several lectures in English on social and religious problems 
are offered to all the students of the Institute, whether they study French, German, 
Italian, or Spanish. They aim to present various opinions on the role of each 
national culture in the modern world. 


LEARNING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN SOVIET SCHOOLS 


The following information on how the English language is taught to 
Russian pupils in Soviet schools is taken from an article by Horace 
W. Dewey, University of Michigan, which appeared in the Journal 
of Applied Linguistics, Language Learning," Vol. IX, Numbers 
land 2, 1959. 


Mr. Dewey, during his stay in the Soviet Union in September 1958 
had the opportunity to visit some secondary school English classes 
and to talk to school principals and language teachers. He does not 
try to evaluate the system, but relating his experiences, he makes 
some interesting remarks on the general attitude of teachers and 
offers his own observations. We quote: "Some teachers told me that 
they were dissatisfied with their system of teaching and hoped it 
would be revised. They felt that it was too formal, that it burdened 
their pupils with unnecessary analysis and technical terminology at 
the expense of practice in spoken English. They pointed out that the 
large classes (average 40 pupils) made it very difficult to give each 
pupil his fair share of speaking practice. Also the Soviet educators 
and administrators exhibit little satisfaction or complacency about 
the program of English instruction in the ten-year schools. On the 
contrary, there are reasons to believe that the whole system is 
about to be overhauled. Apparently some struggle is going on be- 
tween various schools of theory and methodology, and we may wit- 
ness some important changes of the system in the near future." 


At the present time almost four million Soviet children take English as their for- 
eign language in the ten-year school system (desiatiletka) which corresponds to 
our twelve-year pre-university program in the United States. Thousands start 
learning English at the age of eight, in the "second class" of elementary school. 
Most Soviet pupils studying English, however, begin it in the "fifth class" which 
is roughly comparable to the sixth grade in American schools, and they continue 
with their English for a full six years. 


There appears to be a degree of uniformity in Soviet language instruction which 

is unmatched in this country. The program of foreign language instruction for the 
1958-1959 school year was set forth in such detail as to amount to a sort of lin- 
guistic six-year plan, and teachers were required to follow this plan closely. A 
further measure of uniformity can be seen in the requirement that all pupils who 
have studied English in the ten-year schools must pass an English language exam- 
ination prepared by the Ministry of Education before they can go on into higher 
education. 


According to the plan, the overall requirements of the six-year language course 
are to teach pupils to read and understand authentic foreign language texts "of 
medium difficulty" with the help of a dictionary, and to "lay the basés for using 
the spoken language. "' 


The total English vocabulary for the six years is 2,600 words. Almost all of 
these words--even verbs and prepositions--are represented by pictures or 
diagrams when they first appear. 
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The first thing that a Soviet pupil learns about the English language is that "in 
English there are 44 sounds (24 consonants and 20 vowels) which are transcribed 
by means of 26 written letters." Immediately after this, he is informed that the 
English language has certain peculiar characteristics of its own when compared 
with Russian: for example, "English consonant sounds, as contrasted with 
Russian, are not softened. ..'' Comparisons between English and Russian lan- 
guage phenomena continue throughout the six years of study. 


The beginning pupil immediately starts learning the English alphabet, both 
printed and script. At the same time he is required to learn the international 
phonetic transcriptions of the 44 English sounds, and is given such exercises as 
the following: 


Find words in the English text containing the following sounds: (ae), (8), (i), (ou), 
or Write English words with the following sounds: (tf ), (8s), (z), (®). 


Pupils are asked to read sets of minimal pairs, some of them presenting great 

difficulties for the native Russian speaker (pick, pig; bet, bed; fill, feel), or to 

read a list of English words and explain "in what way the underlined words fail to 

follow standard rules of English pronunciation: don't, dog, who, no, do, go, so, what, 
doesn't,rum, comme. '"' Pupils study English stress and intonation (called "melody" 

in the textbook.) 


At the same time, the first-year pupils must learn grammar rules and grammatical 
terminology. Since there is no article in Russian, the youngsters are early called on 
to explain the circumstances under which one says "give me a map" or "give me the 


map" in English. Their grasp of English syntax is tested by asking them to 


Make an English sentence from the following words: stands, the, in, table, the, 
room, middle, of, the. 


They put singular sentences into the plural, or put affirmative sentences into the 
negative. They rewrite sentences, putting one line under the subject and two lines 
under the predicate. They read the sentences "He skates well" and ''Their skates 
are under the bench," then explain how one tells when the word skates is a noun 
and when it is a verb. In every instance they must not only be able to do the ex- 
ercise but explain the rules as well. ie 


Spoken English is by no means neglected. Teachers employ a variety of aural-oral 
methods. They require their pupils to do a great deal of reading aloud. They ask 
them questions in English on the text, or on general topics, and the pupils may 
reply in English. Pupils are requested to "give English names to all the objects 
you can in this room," and are assigned English poems and tourist dialogues for 
memorization. A favorite device is to "talk about a picture" in English. One pic- 
ture in the first-year textbook shows a boy and a girl on a sofa. The boy is reading 
a book. The girl is sitting with hands folded, listening to him. Questions based on 
this picture include the following: 


Is Nick in the street ? 

Has Nick a book in his hands ? 

Is Nellie on the sofa? 

Has Nellie a kitten in her hands ? 


In the second-year textbook there is a full-page picture of a schoolboy about to 
take a snapshot of his younger sister. The pupils are asked.a total of 74 English 
questions about this picture! In later years, pupils are asked to retell the story 
of the text in their own words, or to answer questions which require a statement 
of ideas pertaining to the text, but involving some wocabulary and constructions 
not found there. 


All teachers appear to favor mechanical aids for spoken English: pedagogical 
movies, records, and tapes. These devices have been discussed in professional 
journals and are used in the Foreign Languages Institute in Moscow, where many 
teachers receive a five-year training course in the language and culture of a 
specific country or area. 


Many teachers in this country disapprove of translation, particularly translation 
from the mother tongue into the foreign language in early stages of language train- 
ing. In the Soviet Union, however, this method enjoys the official blessing of the 
Ministries of Education, and both translation from English into Russian and from 
Russian into English are used extensively from the outset. In the first years, to 

be sure, materials for translation are carefully selected so that word meaning 

and syntax of both languages "overlap" as much as possible. Typical sentences 

for translation from the mother tongue into English in the first year are as follows: 


This chair stands near the table. 
Good pupils read very well. 
Put this drum on that chair. 


Another type of exercise which some American specialists regard as outmoded, 
but which is definitely encouraged in the Soviet Union, is dictation. In one instance 
a teacher spent almost half an hour on dictation, with material selected for its 
difficulties in punctuation rather than orthography: Russian-speaking pupils have 
to unlearn their native habit of preceding the conjunction "that" with a comma, for 
example, as in the sentence "I knew that Boris was not at home," 


Soviet pedagogy distinguishes between two types of reading: "synthetic" and 
"analytical. '' Texts used for "synthetic" reading contain no unfamiliar words or 
grammatical construction, while "analytical" reading introduces new words and 
constructions. "Synthetic" reading is practiced in class and as homework at all 
levels, whereas "analytical" reading is done only in class at first; in the later 
years of study, the pupil does more and more of it on his own. 


In each of the first two years of English study (the "fifth" and "sixth" classes) 
there are 132 contact hours. After that, there are 99 English language contact 
hours per year. Phonetics, orthography and "rules of reading" receive their 
greatest attention in the first two years, but are systematically reviewed and 
developed at the higher level. 


As their study of English progresses, the pupils discover that several methods 
exist for translating English phrases into Russian: literal, descriptive, and 
analogous. They are introduced to the complications of English tenses; for ex- 
ample, the present perfect, the past indefinite and the past perfect, and must 
select the correct tense of the verbs "to be" or "to read" in such sentences as 
these: 


I to Moscow. I there in 1957. you 
"Kashtanka" by A. Chekhov? Yes, I ~. When 


you it? 
I it last year. 


They are confronted with the problem of multiple meaning, and while there are gen- 
erally fewer visual aids in the advanced textbooks, clever sketches illustrate the 
difference between the verbs "to say," "to tell,"' "to speak," and "to talk''---all 
of which may be expressed in the present tense by a single Russian verb. Pupils 
turn direct discourse passages into indirect discourse. They analyze single words, 
indicating whether they are simple, derivative or compound. 


In the last year of study they take up questions of lexicology and style: when is it 
preferable to say "descend" and when "sit down't? When does one "commence" and 


when does one "begin"? What are metaphors, epithets, ellipses, metonymy, and 
personification ? 


As the pupils advance, they do more and more reading. The textbooks at the 
higher level use English almost exclusively, even in the directions for exercises. 
Russian words appear only when necessary to explain idiomatic passages and 
vocabulary, or in translation exercises. The majority of reading selections are 
from English authors (Dickens, Scott, Wilde, Shakespeare, Thackeray, Jonson) 
but a few Americans (Twain, London, Dreiser) are represented. In the earlier 
years, these materials consist of adventure stories or factual essays, but when 


the pupils are in their teens the selections lean more toward social criticism and 
romance. 


The final examinations in the English language, taken by pupils at the end of their 
ten-year school program, consist of two parts. The first part involves reading and 
translating an unfamiliar English text, with dictionary. The second part is gram- 

matical, and the pupils are required to answer such questions as the following: 


Find in the text derived adjectives and indicate the suffixes in them. Determine 


the degree of comparison of adjectives contained in the text and describe 
methods of forming them. 


Find in the text the modal verbs. State their morphological peculiarities. 


Find in the text a gerund. Define the syntactical function of the gerund in the 
text read. Show ways of translating into Russian. 


* * * * * * 


Readers must realize that in the above article, Mr. Dewey refers to the ten-year 
school system of which only seven years were compulsory and not to the present 
eleven-year system which is described in some detail on Page 35 of this issue in 


"The Change in Soviet Schooling." Also, for further information, see Issue #51, 
"The School Year in the USSR," pages 39-40. 
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THE CHANGE IN SOVIET SCHOOLING, by Ernest Simmons 
(Abridged reprint from The Atlantic Monthly) 


The publishing of Mr. Ernest Simmons’ report on the 
reorganization of the Soviet educational system, together 
with other information on school life in the USSR is 
prompted by our readers’ requests for informatien on 
educational activities in the USSR, 


It aims to give the teachers of Russian the benefit of 
comparison of experiences in teaching, and to facilitate 
the acquisition of knowledge about the country whose 
language they are teaching---essential in passing on 
sound and correct information to their students. 


The policy of the Journal is to supply factual material, 
refraining from any comments, 


‘The sweeping changes in the Soviet educational system which have recently been 
announced may turn out to be more significant for the Soviet futuré than the orbit- 
ing of the first Sputnick. 


The Soviets have always regarded education as a matter of supreme importance 
for the future of the state. A profound utilitarian emphasis dominated the pattern: 
boys and girls were encouraged to think of education as a means of acquiring 
skills. Hundreds of technical schools and institutes to educate specialists sprang 
up. The efficacy of Soviet scientific education is really the fruit of some thirty 
years of intense emphasis on such studies. 


A strong note of dissatisfaction with the prevailing system of education was first 
heard at the 20th Party Congress in 1956. Instruction was divorced from life, 
speakers declated, and graduates had little notion of the importance of socially 
useful labor. Decisions were taken to introduce polytechnical education in the ten- 
year schools. Students in the fifth to seventh grades were assigned two hours a 
week in school workshops and those in the eighth to tenth grades, two hours a week 
of practical training in agriculture and industry. 


In addition, an experiment on fifty ten-year schools in 1957 called for three days a 
week of regular studies and three days of application to a job specialty of the stu- 
dent's selection. With the cooperation of industrial plants and, in rural areas, of 
collective farms, students learned to read blueprints and were trained to be oper- 
ators, patternmakers, electricians, winders, draftsmen, and designers. They then 
continued their formal education over an eleventh year, but spent half of their time 
in regular employment at the plant in their acquired trades. 


Encouraged by the success of these preliminary experiments, inner circles of the 
Party decided upon a comprehensive reorganization of the whole national system of 
education. In December 1958 the Supreme Soviet voted "The Law on Strengthe 

Ties Between School and Life." It called for initiating the reforms in 1959 and 
1960 and for their completion within three to five years. 


A compulsory eight-year school of general education instead of the old seven-year 
school was established. Substantial changes are being made in the usual general 
education courses: more time will be allotted to foreign language study, and its 
primary goal will be the acquisition of oral speech skills; the old geography course 
is being expanded, and new courses are being added in natural history and natural 
science; students will also be given a wider knowledge of mathematics, in which 
special attention will be paid to computing techniques and the solution of practical 
problems. Thephysics course will be altered to include extensive material of an 
applied nature that will serve as a theoretical foundation for the study of such 
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subjects as machine building and the fundamentals of electrical engineering. 


Among other things, the program will include the acquisition of elementary 
knowledge about major branches of production; skills in measuring, comput- 
ing, reading of blueprints, and processing the most common materials; and 
manual work in study shops and on training and experimental sectors. From 
the third grade on there will be two hours a week of such work as cleaning 
classrooms and school grounds, repairing furniture, and working in school 
lunchrooms and libraries. In addition, home economics courses will provide 
instruction to girls from the fifth to the eighth grades in dressmaking, sew- 


ing, and cooking, and to boys in the fifth grade on how to take care of a home, 
clothing, and footwear. 


The new study plans provide for continuity between the eight-year school and 

the new three-year labor-polytechnical high school. The content of the sci- 
ence courses on the secondary level, however, will be substantially changed 

to include the latest developments in science and technology. In general, more 
attention will be paid to the study of plastics, artificial and synthetic fibers, and 
rubber, and in the biology course emphasis will be placed on practical problems 
of agriculture and the latest achievements in agronomy. 


As in the eight-year school, about one third of the total time from the ninth 
through the eleventh grades is assigned to the study of vocational training and 
production labor. Students will perfect their vocational training by working 
directly at industrial enterprises or on collective farms and in basic, not aux- 
iliary jobs, and engineers, technicians, farm directors, agronomists, and 


skilled workers will be in charge of training them. 


A network of evening schools and correspondence courses will provide am- 
bitious graduates of the eight-year schools with essentially the same education 
as that of the three-year polytechnical schools. The organization of such even- 
ing schools will allow students to work full time as they learn. And similarly, 
evening programs in higher education will be offered to workers who have com- 
pleted their secondary-school education. In fact, one of the main intentions of 
the whole reorganization plan is to make day and evening education on every 
level beyond the compulsory eight-year school virtually interchangeable in 
content, standards, and staff. The total picture projected by the reorganization 
is: that of a whole nation continuously involved with improving itself by education 


either day or night; but in this process study must always be combined with 
labor. 


The prolongation of the whole period of formal education, an inevitable con- 
sequence of combining employment with learning is in no sense regarded as a 
disadvantage by the Soviets, who argue that the completion of formal education 
at a more mature age will prove beneficial to the majority of the young people. 


The reasoning supporting the educational reorganization is the need of training a 
people capable of developing and keeping abreast of future advances in automation, 
electronics, synthetic chemistry, and atomic energy. 
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THE RUSSIAN SCRIPT 
by N.P. Avtonomoff and Barbara Saharoff 


For most American students Russian longhand writing seems to be strange and 
complicated. Often they prefer to print their Russian assignments. However, 
printing is utterly alien to Russian script, and students should learn correct 
longhand writing from the very beginning. 


But, is it really true that Russian script is so difficult? Let us analyze the way 
Russian letters are being written and compare them with the English alphabet. 
We shall be surprised to find that many letters are identical and others very 
similar. True, some letters which are written identically have in Russian a 
different sound, but that has nothing to do with the technique of writing with 
which we are at present concerned. 


Let us take a good look at the Russian alphabet, letter by letter, paying special 
attention to those letters that are new to American students. 


Aa A a-ldentical with English A a. 
5 6. & -This is a new letter (1)* unfamiliar to the American student. 
BB @ -Identical with English B b. 


rr 7 @ ~Qnly the small letter 2 is new (2); the capital 7 is identical 


sh T. 

La 290 -The capital D is identical with English; there are two ways of 
writing small and © . One is identical with small English g; 
the other is a letter 2 (3) used whenever it is more convenient. 

Ee & e -Identical with English E e. 

E& € €& -Identical with English E e with two dots above. 


& OK -A new letter (4) to be studied 


3.39 3 -Small z is identical with English z. The capital is written like the 
numeral 3. 


VU uw 2 uw -Identical with English U u. 

A tt 2 cf -Identical with English U u, with the sign “ above. 
K k 4% « -lIdentical with English K k. 

I x -Axnew letter (5) to be studied. 


M MM #-A new letter (6) to be studied. 
H u# w -Similar to English capital H. 


*The remarks on the technique of writing these new letters is given on Page 39 
under corresponding numbers. 
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Oo & o -Identical with English O o. 


ll 1. 7 -Only the capital 77 is a new letter (7); the small 72 is written like Eng- 
lish n. 


p P p ~Similar to English P p. The complete form is slightly different <7 . 
The small fe is identical with English p. 


ec C c -Identical with English C c. 


772 -Only the capital 7/7 is new (7); the small is identical with English m. 


yJ7 ¥ -Small -y is identical with English y. The capital ‘Y is a new letter (8) 
to be ed. 


Pp -This is a new letter (9) to be studied. 
X ZX coc -Mentical with English X x. 
u 2 wy -A new letter (11) to be studied. 


ee -The capital “ is new (13); the small is identical with small English r. 
m2. we -Anew letter (10) to be studied. 


ri WG ud -A new letter (12) to be studied. 


bl b @ 6¢ ~These three new letters (14, 16, 15) are used only as lower case 
® letters and have no capitals. 


3 JD 2 -New letter (17) to be studied. 
W -New letter (18) to be studied. 


Aa -New letter (19) to be studied. 


C 

ul 

| 
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of writing. The following remarks may be helpful in establishing the correct 
writing habits from the very beginning. 


As in any other script, while reproducing a letter, it is important to bear in 


mind the starting point--top, bottom, or middle of the letter--and sequence of 
strokes. 


Before attempting to write it will be helpful to practice these two strokes: 
(1) Left downstroke a”. found in letters BIIL PIC Y 


(2) Right downstroke found in letters 24 FZ Ut Ub tt 
Letters New to American Students 


1. Small ¢ is done in one stroke like g continued upwards to the right. 

2. Small 2 is written the same way as the second half of English written 72. 
3. Small @ is done in one stroke like @ continued upwards to the left. 
4 


. Letter>d begins with a reversed CD ; join vertical stroke2¥; complete with 


. Letter is the same as EnglishA without crossbar. 


. Letter MW is written in one stroke. Begin like.’ , continue downward 
making a sharp angle ; complete with right downstroke . 


. Capital77 begins with left downstroke / ; add right downstroke,// ; do the 


horizontal stroke last 77. For capital/Z use the same procedure, adding 
a vertical line in the middle / // //Z 


Capital begins with a small above the line ; add left downstroke Y 


. Capital. begins with vertical stroke ; add sign of infinity. GF 
Small P begins with 7 ; add vertical stroke F ; complete with a reversed. 


10. Letter write English ; add one more right downstroke. 2¢< 
11. & 12. Letters 2¢ and 7 are written as 7¢ and / with a sign of cedilla 7 
13. Capital © begins as capital (#8) with a right downstroke instead of a left. 


14. Hard sign @ is done in one stroke. Begin like small written English Z 
continued and closed in a circle @ 


15. Soft sign @ always begins from the top. 
16. Letter G¢ begins with soft sign & ; add a right downstroke 67 
17. Letter J begins from the top like a reverse C 7 ;add short crossbar 9 


Russian script will present to American students another problem--the technique 


18. Letter 27 pogins as English capital H (or Russian 7’)? ,completed with 


an O. 


19. Letter Za (it is really a reversed English R) is written in one stroke. Begin 
from the bottom . , make a circle 7 , complete with a right downstroke < .c 


In a foreign language, where the pitfalls are many, special attention should be 
given to the correct connection of letters; every letter in the word should be 
carefully written out. Only after the script is fully mastered should one attempt 
to acquire an individual handwriting. 


_ Below are several examples of longhand writing for beginners: 


fun .Beece Gaede, Slal- 


In fast handwriting a dash is sometimes used above a small772 and under a small uc 
__ to distinguish between them. (curtain); 
(hermit). 


TEXTBOOKS 


Among Russian textbooks for American high schools that have been written re- 
cently, the "High School Russian" by I. E. Harsky deserves special attention. 

The author, a very competent person in this field and a former feacher in Russia, 
has been associated with the University of Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) since 1924, 
and for the last 16 years he has been teaching Russian. 


"High School Russian" is a rather rare combination of textbook and workbook. 
The device of combining the two books is not new to Harsky, for in the past he 
supplemented "Simplified Russian Grammar" by M. Fayer, Pressman & Press- 
man with a workbook. This feature of Harsky's book gives it an obvious advantage 
over others. 


Another characteristic of 'High School Russian" is that it is written in Russian 
and the English text is reduced to a minimum. At Mr. Harsky's classes, students 
find themselves in the Russian atmosphere from the very beginning; tey hear the 
language; they try to reproduce it; they read and write Russian. Being strong 
advocates of teaching Russian in Russian, we consider this feature of the book 
even more important. 


"High School Russian" is a mimeographed book prepared for the first two 
semesters. We understand that the author will continue his work and in the 
future the complete high school course will be published. 


Mr. Harsky is using his book for television courses. Although we have already 
expressed our skeptical point of view on teaching over television, it has no bear- 
ing on the evaluation of the textbook. On the contrary, this textbook guarantees 
the good quality of Russian that is offered to the television audience. 


Discussing the book's merits for teaching Russian in a classroom, we definitely 
consider it most adequate. Overlooking certain details in construction and in the 
system of exercises, the general value of "High School Russian" is undoubtedly 
high. We can only wish for the benefit of the high school students that the author 
will complete his work soon. 


Russian language teachers will be interested in the general layout of the book 
and the sequence in which the author introduces the teaching material, especially 
in the "critical" period of teaching a language, i.e. the first two semesters. 


Let us refer to the article, "A Practical Approach to High School Russian," 
published in the Slavic and East European Journal (Summer 1959, Vol. XVII, 
No. 2) in which Mr. Harsky offers the following conclusions: 


"1. Russian offers certain difficulties to an English speaker because it is such 
a highly inflected language. These inflections can be learned, but in small units 
only. 


2. The Russian alphabet presents no difficulty the way we teach it. 


3. It is good pedagogy, I believe, for the first 6 or 8 weeks to concentrate on the 
nominative of nouns and pronouns, on conjugation of a few verbs and on adverbs. 


4. The prepositional case with B (in) and HA (on) is easily understood and learned. 
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5. The accusative of transitive verbs shows how in Russian adjectives and nouns 
are inflected--such a contrast with the English inflectional use confined to a send 
pronouns like 'him, her, us, them, whom.' 


6. A very helpful device is the early introduction of such imperatives as NOBTO- 
pute, moKaguTe, nomoxuTe, mepeBogzute 


without the conjugation of these verbs. 


7. It is a reasonable objective for the end of the first semester that students have 
a workable knowledge of the declension of 4 of the 6 cases as well as adjectives 


in the nominative and accusative, leaving the dative and genitive for the second 
semester. 


8. The past tense of "'to be" and other simple verbs is easily formed and learned. 


9. The nominative plural of nouns and adjectives is not difficult, and it adds much 
interest to the contents of the text. 


10. Numbers are introduced within relevant contexts, such as telling time, age, 
price. 


11. The "going" verbs are so frequent that both the indeterminate and the deter- 
minate forms should be presented the first year. 


12. The system of Russian verbal aspects could be taught in its simplest form-- 
the past tense. 


13. The full declension of singular nouns, pronouns, and adjectives is too difficult 


to master by the end of the first year, but the ability to recognize cases can easily 
be achieved within that period. 


14. The pace is very slow, and we follow the arbitrary rule that we do not go to the 
next lesson until the instructor feels that 80% of the students have assimilated 80% 
of the material in the lesson studied. We call it '80-80.' 


15. Throughout the text, the idea was to add but a few new words, but rather use 
the known words in various grammatical constructions." 


The above conclusions of Mr. Harsky will undoubtedly offer much material for 
discussion by our readers, and we invite their comments. 
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PERIODICALS YOU WOULD LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT 


The Editors assume that the high school librarians are well familiar with general 
bibliography on teaching of modern languages. However, the following special- 


ized periodicals published in English may also be found useful for teachers of 
Russian. 


1. THE SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN JOURNAL. Published by the American 
Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages. The Journal is 
published quarterly through the facilities of Indiana University, Indiana. 
Subscription to the Journal is $5.00 per year for individuals, libraries, and 
institutions. Single copies may be purchased for $1.50. 

Editor: Prof. J.T. Shaw, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Business Manager: Edmund Ordon, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan. 


2. THE 1956 AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN 
STUDIES IN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, FOLKLORE, AND PEDAGOGY. 
Edited by J.T. Shaw, with others. $1.00. 

THE AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 
FOR 1957. $2.00. 

Same for 1958. $2.00. 

All correspondence should be addressed to the Editor, Russian and East 
European Series Rayl House, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


3. STATUS OF RUSSIAN IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS. Harold T. Treacy. 
General Delivery, Stanford University, California. , 
First issued March 25, 1959; four others available. This publication was 
described in the #50 issue of this Journal. It contains very diversified and 
valuable information on textbooks, periodicals, recordings. 


4. MATERIALS IN RUSSIAN OF POSSIBLE USE IN HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES. 
Circular #592, July 1959. Prepared by Ilo Remer, Research Assistant, U.S. 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. pp. 1-25. 


Note: From time to time additional references to current periodicals will be 
offered for the assistance of Russian teachers. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


CALIFORNIA CHAPTER OF AATSEEL 
At a luncheon meeting on the campus of the University of California, December 12, 
1959, action was initiated for the formation of a California Chapter of the American 
Association for Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages of the United 
States. Officers were elected subject to official approval by the Executive Council 
of the national organization: 


President: Prof. Ludmilla A Patrick, University of California, Berkeley. 
Vice-President: Prof. Jack Posen, Stanford University 
Secretary-Treasurer: Richard W. Leland, Coordinator, AATSEEL (Calif. ) Orinda. 


All those interested in the development of Slavic and East European languages in 
California are encouraged to contact the above officers for further information on 
organizational developments. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD, RUSSIAN COMMITTEE 
In a circular letter from the chairman, Mrs. Claire Walker, dated Nov. 25, 1959, 
we find the following news items: 


Mr. S.A. Kendrick, vise-peeatoat in charge of examinations and reotseehs, 
College Entrance Examination Board, replied encouragingly to a query about 
college boards in Russian. Mr. Kendrick indicated that the Board is now studying 
the "availability of actual College Board candidates in Russian--as distinguished 
from students enrolled in Russian classes in high schools..." and concluded: "It 
is conceivable but unlikely that a Russian examination will enter our program as 
early as March 1961. I think it is extremely likely that we will have a Russian 
examination within one or, at most, two years thereafter." This, he emphasized, 
is his opinion. 

** * KKK * 
At the AATSEEL meetings in Chicago, a session on the status of Russian in the 
secondary schools was scheduled for December 27-28, 1959. 

Plans are being made for the Secondary Education Board Annual Converence in 
New York, March 4 and 5. The program will include an open meeting of the Russ- 
ian Committee and also a Russian section meeting Saturday, March 5, at 3:15 p.m. 

** **K KKK * 
Patricia O'Connor's study of Modern Foreign Languages in the Secondary School: 
Pre-reading Instructions, to be available from the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C., is a most 
informative and well-considered presentation of various facets of oral-aural work. 

** KK K * 
From the same address another publication of great interest is available, contain- 
ing a number of pattern drills: Beginning Audio-Lingual Materials in Russian, Ex- 
perimental units for high school, developed by the Glastonbury Public Schools, 
Connecticut, in cooperation with the Office of Education (Juné 1959). 

** KK * 
You may be interested in knowing that there is now a new National Council of High 
School Teachers of Russian which originated in the Middle West where many 
public schools are teaching Russian. The fee of $2 sent to Wayne D. Fisher, 
President, Canton Senior me School, Canton, linois, will make you a member. 

x**x* kK 

The Russian Committee has a ante for first and second year in tentative form, 
vocabulary lists for the-same, and is working on examinations for both Russian I 
and Russian II in the Spring of 1960. (For further information write Mrs. Claire 
Walker, Friends School, 5114 North Charles Street, Baltimore 10, Maryland. ) 
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/3aMeTKM U3 


1 
TeatpanbHex rpynna Pyccxo# 
u moKasana B mepBom cneKTakse 
OTPHIBKY MS MOHBUSMHCKOTO "Hezopocna" cueHbl C yuMTeNAMU: BCTpew 
ypok uTeHMA um cueTa ccopa zByx yuuTene c BpanpmaHom/ 3-e 
neiictaue/. 


Yxe B Mpouecce peneTuuuh Tpyl- 
HOCTM CT@pumHHOTO TekcTa, MHOorme M CNOBA OblNM HEMOHATHBI 
K@K OHM enanuch yuactum yoKTopa mpeBocxoJHO 
urpanpuew pont [Ipummocs B HeCKONBKuxX Maccaxax 
COKpaijeHMA M Hasblpaemie "“oOneruenuA" TeKCT@a, HMYYTB HE 
KOHTCKCTA. 


TlepBoHauanbHO pexuccep mpeynonaral B 
pe cnexTtakne# 18-ro Beka, HO TakaA urpa,B cTeneHu cTa- 

HATOM, OCOOBIX ANA 3spuTenew. TlooTromy 
UACTMYHO COXPAHEHEI HEKOTOPHIC CTAPMHHOFO CNeCKTAaKIA 
/pacnonoxenue nepconaxei B AMHMM, BEIXON MpOMSHOCAMMX MOHO= 
OKOHYAHUM petnuK uT.0./ opm COBpeMeH- 
HOTO H@M TeaTpanBHOrTO K 
CTMNMSOBAHHOK BeKOpauuu, B HOBOM 
CYKH&. Ha 9TOM YEPHOM APKMMM NATHAMM 
coda Takoe xe KpecnO. CTMIBHO mMepcoHaxu 
HbI ADKMMM BLIHOCHBIMM C uUBeTHO 


SpuTeC@ AE HE nonyumnca Kasa- 
NOCb, YTO HA CUeHe haphopowsie cTraTysTKM BPeMmeH. 


OmHaKO, HECMOTDPA H@ paspadoTKy CTODPOHBI, 
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"H @ cm y X" TDYNOM.OTOT pyKo- 
MOUCMY Ha CUeHE ObINO OO 
HUG COXCPKAHMA OLHMM STO B HEKOTOPON 

NOMOTNO KNaccaM CTYICHTOB CXBATUTB cCmbICN Mpoucxo- 
H& CUCHG, HO BC@=-TAKM HE MONHOCTEH. 


c 9TMMM OTPHIBKAMM B IporpamMe CNeKTAKIA Oba wmerkan 
uexoBckoro pacckasa HampAxeHHOG BHMM@HMe 3puTe— 
nei BeCCJILIM CMCXOM,— OcTpOTH 
nyOnmuKu, & K MapcoBOMy AMHaMMSMy urpa akTepoOB cooTBeT— 
CTBOBaNa JICTKMM, JOXOLYMEBIM ChHKETAM. KOHEYHO, KMBAA COBPEMCHHAA 
QJIbHBIX 


OTOT OMIT NOATBEPAMN MOM MpeANONOKeHMA, ATO 
CT@pMHHbI pyccKkui TeKCT AMEPUKAHCKUX ope- 
wek", KOH€YHO, HONBSA KaTeropuyeckui BBIBOL, TO 
NOMOOHBIG COBEPIICHHO MUS penepTryapa 
HOrTO TeaTpa. OMBITH MOXHO HO cmeK— 
KOM Obl pucKOM. usyueHue TeKC=— 
TOB nO Kypcy ucTOpuu B Kypce MOCTOAHHBIG O6bACHS— 
HMA eKTOpa MOMOMUB CAOBAaPA u 


2 


Ms oO6umbHOTO s3anaca MeTORMYeCKMX MpueMOB 
MCTOPMM He BCE HE KAK USBECTHO, 
ryt ObITB B O o6cTaHoBKe, Ha 
HOM “<Kypee, Mpm 2&HHOM cOCcTaBe CcTYICHTOB a H- 
H Om yue6HOmM marepvane. Y mpenozapatena "B KapmaHe" 
B sSamace BbISOp BCEBOSMOXHEIX HO 
pele uS HMX Bot pezkui mpuem 
MPMMCHMTS B meTHeM cemecTpe moO kypey "“UcTropua 
pycckoh 


CTYACHTOB NO HA3BaHHOMy Kypcy HOp- 
MBISHECKONBKO YeNOBEK= YUMTeCNA, AME pyc- 
ckoro Cpemu B.®.Konecos, xopomo 
Hb B ucTOpuu pyccKOH sutTepatypsl. Korma TeMI 
cTymenueckux pedepatos, r.Konmecos mo BbISBaNCA 
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padoTry, HaNOMHMB MHe O Mpueme, A 
ewe Temoh omHoro m3 pegepaTroB 
uexoBckui Can". T.KonecoB He 3axoTe@N 
wmaTepuana,a 
peuuz uTO QuHan Ce HE ABIACT 
ca “adconpTHom uTo BOSMOKHO BOOOpasuTS 
cyze6 vwexopckux repoes. Jymawn, TONYKOM K TaKOMy 
MOM pacckas oO TOM, Kak mpu 
MXT'@ Hag TOK unu mpeco#, npeznaran akTepam ACHO 
ce6e /u pas sanucath/ mpexuctopun /"hopremuxtTs"/ 
TOTO UNM WHT MHOTO NepcoHaxa ANA MO WeNMKMHCKOMy 3aBe- 
TY, MonHOcTUH BuUKypy" smuuea. T-Ha Konecosa 
3auHTepecoBana He "Mpen", a mepcoHaxei., KoneuHo, 
OH MCHA NOHMMAN, YTO TAakaA Tpe6yeT pemeHuA He- 
mpocTsix saau: 1) xapakTepbl mepconaxei ero 
COOTBETCTBOBATbh xapakTepamMm uweXOBCKMX M 
Heimee . paspuTue; 2) u3MeHAWMAACA uCTOpMYeCKaA 
UMANbHaA OOCTAHOBKa JONKHA HOBBIE Mcuxonormuueckue Ha- 
cnoeHua y repoes; 3) COOTBeETCTBO- 
BaTh MX y Yexopa; 4) TONKHEI OITA OCHOBHBIC 
BOSMOXHOCTM, B YeXOBCKOM maHepe,. 


HO B oOcTaHOBKe r.KonecoBpa 
HOBIMM 3ursaramMum cyne6 wuexoBckux repoeB, KoOTOpBIe nepexu- 
coobirua pesonwnumuu 1917 r., saTem Haua- 
OKTAOPECKOM peBonwuuu; nepcoHaxew omurpupyeT 3a rpaHnuy, 
rye OHM YHBINO S3AKOHUMTE CBOM TOH 
paspymeHbl BeKOBBIe ycTom xu3sHM M KYIBTY- 
OonbweBusM HE MpMHEC HE TONBKO OBIBUMM YEXOBCKUM 
TepOAM, HO TCM MYXMUKAM, CONZATAM, KOTOpsIe 
paszypanu KkocTep rpaxzanckoh Oonpme YaCTh 
Toxe monanzaeT B TAM C 


umMu 6“Oypxyamu", OTux r.KonecoB K CTONIKHOBCHUN 
YWXOBCKIIMM 


Paccmatpupatb mpecy Konecopa kak "“aruTky" Hemb3A: B Het 
xXMBBIC HWAHCH! U CYIb— 
6a 3HaKOMHIX HaM TrepoeB BO MHOrMX TAakxe 
Tax, JlomaxunH, “ynusmui umenue Cay", 
CO cCBOMCTBeHHOM emMy mMpecOpasyer ero 
rOpHuuHOH y Zansneiimex on . » mperepnesaet 
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TOppKyW cyabOuny "Oypxya"; AHA c TpodumoBbm MacTCA mo 6eny cBe=- 
Ty, Bee eme B OMMrpauuu HE YyTpaTMuB BEepbl B 
BecHy xu3Hu; TpodmumMoB ocTacTCcA BeCUHbIM CTYICHTOM= 
OonTyHOM, M MBI y3HAeCM, YTO OH KAaKOTO=-TO yueOHOTO 
B IIpare; PaHeBckaA NOMpexHeMy B KaTeropuu 
Hux BapA xGpTBeHHO B Poccuu cecTpo# munocepazua 
M,Kak XMBCT He ceOA, a ANA mpyrux; oco6eHHO 
xamka muneimero y Yexopa Taepa,— OH CO=- 


ONycTuNcA sarpaHuuei u CT&HOBMTCA uyTb HE 
wekkon. 


Koe=uToO 8B BbiMbione r-Ha Konecopa cmopHo. Tak,Hanp., o6pas 
JiomaxuHa HECKONBKO y UexoBa OH CNOKeH MO xapaKTe=- 
PY, B HEM CCTh axe uTO-TO HEZOCTATOUHO 

BaHHOM wupoKow uatype/, B mpece xe Konecopa on "mpuodperarens", 
NOIBSYACB TOroneBCKMM TCPMMHOM, OH CDPOZHM 


MuTrepecen o6pas KOHTOpUMK 
qenaeT Kapbepy COBeCTCKOM pexume:Oe 
NOBKau/HO B tTpycumkKa/- on mpencTraeT mpeg HaMM Kak 


Orypeu", Ha mecte Obipuero 
BUUHEBOTO cama,.... 


PasymeeTca, B cMmenow u TpyaAHOl pa6oTe BOSMOXHBI HEeKOTO= 
pele H@YBASKM, UTO M ONNOHEHTA@MM BO BDpe= 
MA OXMBJICHHBIX yeOaToB. HeckonbKO Tezom" B 
OKasancaA mpectapembm Oupce, KOTOpOTO ANA 
YCNOBHO neT Ha 20; 6e3 "“cBoero xapakTtepa" 
AMHAMMUHEI HEKOTOPbIC CUCHbI C 
Mu" guanoramu. HO B UCNOM @BTOP NOKasaN OTMMYHOEG 
Yexopa, pasBuN XapakKTepbl MSBECTHBIX MepcoHaxe u COYHO Ha= 
UTOOLI COSZaTh TakyH padoTty, r-Hy Konecopy 
Gunoch yrnyOneHHO mpoaHanusupoBaTB mpecy Yexosa /a ero onnoHeH= 


TaM 0A ycnewHOrO OOcymneHMA TO xe camoe/ 
BOSMOXHBI€E 


padoTsl M0 CuNaM TONEKO OUCHB 
YAaCTO MpPMMCHATB TAKOM HEABSA, HO HA 
pas OH an pesymbTAaT, BCeMy Kypcy. 
HpaBaATcA NOATOTOBNCHHOM M TAK HASBIB. cy 
/uanp., "Cyn Han onm tTpeGywT He 


OOCTaHOBKU,TaK AX OOBIUHO B PaMKU aka- 
YACOB, 


[erp Lpwos 


A OTETH 


BO UNAM 3AMMCT BO BAHHOS 


Orset. sHaunr "MHonme neta!" /uau:"MHoraa neta!"/, 
B 9TO Mepemzo U3 WEPKOBHOTO MPMBETCREMA apxi- 
epew! Kone ne necnota'", t.e. "Moraga mera smaguxe", mHorue 
neta, B WepHOBHHM OHO M3 rpe~ 


BXONA B POPHULLY, Uto 
"to -ucTo Bo My"2 


Otpete: To xe, "No -HCTMHHO My",To -ecTb mpa- 
BUNbHO -HACTOAWOMy!Mo MpaBumaM y¥YTMEOCTM M yBAKCHMA K x0 3ACBAMes 


SeEmpoce EcTbh AM YHCTO PyCCHOEG CHORD, HE pyc- 
CHoMy "npouext"< 


"Bs poct” "nog 8B pocT 
"po cto BUMK Tpe6o Bat C 
rac MpoueHTaMM, O6HUHN Cc mama: B 
"pect ynmenum u Haxasanum" 

BupaxeHua: geHEru poct", mMpo- 
gdeccva/, M3 TOABHO B 
TPM-yeTHpe 


4, Katom ( 


B"Cnose o Vropese" / X11 sex/ romputca: " Notonua 
Ha Momo peKM, HachlaB Tyna pyc- 

Mo tTenepb MpocTtopeyHoe Te@e 
Sorato M pasryitbHO M Tpy6oe sBHpaKeHHe: 
c 6ecaTca"= To-eCTh oT UMCNT, OT 
HOB O6OraTCTBa XMByT HO TAK, KaK MPMHATO,KAaK TpesyeT 
o6pas 

» TAKKE Mpo CTO XMPHO 6 y- 

B GopMe MPOHMYeCHOTO BOMpoca:"He xMpHo aM GyxeT B Cry 


CoB "“xupHo” o6o3HayaeT MHoTo", 


5Pompoc. Kak oObACHUTE OCHO MMHy"? 


Otset. ‘OckommHa"~ Baxymee omymeHve B sy6ax oT Yero 
OCO6CHHO OCHOMMHY" = MCMNTHBAT HeMpHAT 
Hoe KaK OYRTO YeM-TO BAKYUMM 
pecTtawnT 

CHo MuHa" MpoMCxONUT OT APOBHe=pycCHOTo 
sHaYeHMM "CHOD6b, Comb". HApoTHHe Mo 
Cio ocKoMMHe:" 

Cnac, sCkommHy mpumac"/: .. Kk Cmaca,T.e. 
TocnogzHa, 6 aBrycTa CT.CTe, AGMOKM HO yCleBanT COSpeTh, 


WCHHHG 


CMODOAMHY, M _OCHOMMHY. 
OCHOMMHOM sa6onen. 
CMOPONMHA OCOGCHHO HKPHXOBHMK MOryT BHSBATL 
OCHO MUHYy/ 

"Hag uTb* OCHOMMHy" cTamo 
M B M@peHOCHOM 3HAYCHMM; B TOBOPYTb YeOM=TO CKYy4HOM 


BHM 


Kakoro "cMopoguHa” u "“Kpixo BHUK"? 


Otset. oT “cwuopor"/no 
BpeMA oTO 3HauMT sanax"/, TaxHM o6pasoM, 
MaxHeT. 


KDPHXOBHMKA HaloMHHANT TePHOBHH BeHey Xpucta/. 
Ima Hapoza HeMOHATHO "xpyx",w NoTOMy TOBOPUT 


7eFoMpoc. Hak mpomsomau caoBa “xym" u “Kyma", uTO OHM 
mM 


Otser. Cuutapt, "Kym" OT "compater",TO- 
ecTb:co-oTeuza u “Kyma"-oT "“commater", OTO 
9TO KPCCTHHG MATb, PONHOMy OTUy MaTepmM BOCMUTH-= 
BaTbh B XPHCTMAHCHOM 3aMeHAWUME porMTeneH 
B CHywae UX 

»D ASHKE "compator" SAMCHHACA CAO BOM "KEMOTDB", 
Tis 3xe "Ho yMb cybduxca ‘otp/, Kym"; "commator" 
O6paso Baloch yMaTpa uM Mosxe,c NoTepew cydtunca aTpy “tw yma", 


ato pau Kaa 


Ilpo}.M,A.llo ato paukan. 
M3 MPEMOZABAHMA PYCCHOTO ASHKA 
B AMEPHKAHCHIOA 


Jlexcttxa. 


[aaron TO USE 


OTOT wacto cMymaeT HamHx mepesectu 
to use H& PyCCKHM ASHIK TAK,YTOGH He MoMmacTb B Mo AoKeHue? 


B KaYeCTBG @MHCTBCHHOTO 9oKBHBANCHTA B pew 


1.Buepa A yMoTpe6uA ABTOMOOUAL 

TOCTW/ « 

yNoTpegAAw Cepyw mAANy, MOM Opat. 

40Teu ynoTpegazaeT xopomyw ANA OXOTH HA yTOK. 

5.Ha MH AOXKM M 

MpoLawTCA 

8OH Ha Hero JORMbe 

MoxKHO MpuMBeCTH MHOrTo 


B MoAHHX CJOBAapAX to use 
1b30 BAT BCA, HO B OGMXORHHX mMHONBHHX CAO BAPAX CTOUT 
TONBHO CAOBO: YMOTPCOMATL, B HOKOTOPHX=BTO Po BATLCA. 
CT YACHTH,B GepyT NepBoe COBO AAAS ANA 
ypOM PyCCHOTO yxXAe 


Tenepb MNepex CTOMT yYOHMKAM, 


B KAKOM CMBICMG M B KAKMX MH MOABSyeMCA ytlo ~ 


-Hemerxan BL yMUBATbCA B OTT 
u uHorga: MpumeHatb” u B 
to uso. JAA sTOTO,MpM YTCHHM PaSAMYHEX TEKCTOB B 
Kmacce,Mi "ynoTpe6zaTb" co BCeMM 
OT Hero M 3aTeM CTO 3HAYeCHHe B 3ABHCHMOCTH OT HOHTCKCTGs 
Cryn@HTH s3anemM pasa, CMHCAO 
rmaroma "“ynoTpe6zaTb" MMeHHO B ZaHHOM pase saTem aHrauit- 


Ra 


@pasa c tousc, QKBHBANCHT HA PyCCHOM 


MB TpeTBeH rpade- xerox, B pase 
Q@HrAMACKOMy to uso. 


HAC K CAOLYWUMM BHBORAM: 
“ynotpes zat". 


1.B MpuMeHeHHM HO B OPraHHsM Ye- 
Mo Be Ka’ 


afynotpeémat  B HewoTOpHX GoAeSHAX YOTPOGAATS 
comm "MHorwe ymoTpegzapT CcaxapHH caxapa”,. 
6/YoTpe6 AAT KAK A@KapCTBoO:"A He HO MPM Mpoctyxze 


Hak mexapcTBo". "Jima MOHMK@HHA TeMMepaTypH 
. 


| B, MACT O MPHMCHEHMM Yero-AHGO B 


CMAaSHBaHHA paH T MAGTCA WOR « 
‘ pew:OH YacTO MHOCTpaHHWe On0 Ba". 
"He rpyéux 


cCBoGoxHOe spela Ha noceme~ 
Hue wsyseal” 


4 OTHOCHT@ABHO geHer:"YnoTpesuTe coGpaHHWe Ha 
6auxHuu", 


5.Horga BeMb He TIPAMD My HasHaveHup: rza 
rasCTH ANA 3aBOpPayMBaHHA ToBapa". "Ha MeHA Hamaxza co6a~ 
Ka, M A SOHTMK Opyxue samuTH", 


6.B HeHOTOpHX BO 310". 
[naronx 


B mpMMeHeHMM K OPyRMAM MOXHO cKasaTB u  “ynoTpeéuTS” 
Tlo 1b30 BaT BCA", 
"ITA 306MBAHMA MU "MB 


cA "Ina YOoTpeg zneT ca 
Nombsyemca 


BoT BIA@BHOM T@ ACKCHYCCKMG HAG AMACHMA,K HOTOPHM MH Ha 
3aHATHAX /Intormodiato/ rpynnite Hax to 
use mepemxze ero Ha PyCCKHA ASHK 


M. Ilo pan kane 


XPOHUKA 


1.CmMepts mpod. 


7 HOAOPA HacToAmero ckOHYaNCA mpod.Muxaun Muxaiinosuy 
Kapnosuu. 


revenue 30 umTan B XapBapl- 
CKOM yHuBepcuTeTe mo pycckoi ucTopuu, uuTepatype KyabType. B 
ronmy,mO mpenenmpHomy sospacty/70 net/, OH B OT= 
cTaBKy. B cCBA3M C 9TMM B TOM xe rony semen tom B 500 
C c TOM NOcBAmaeTcCA M.M.Kap- 


NOBMYy YyYCHMKAMM B S3H&K MPMBASGHHOCTM K HeMy 
M BBICOKOM ero oueHKu", 


mpod.Kapnosuya menee 30 yue- 
MpOBOMAT TG TOUKM SPCHMA pyccKyH AuTepaTy— 
py, KOTOpym BOCIpPMHANM OT cBOero yunuTenaA, U coBpepmeHHO 
Hopoe Pycexoe 15 1959 r./, 
pa HauaTh paspasoTKy sBompoca o6 “AmepukaHcKow mkone pycckow ucTo- 
puu mpod.Kapnosuva", Uo yxe nocTaHOBKa Takoro Bompoca 


TOUHO TOBOPMT O H@YYHOM SHAYCHMM NOKOMHOrTO mpohec- 
copa. 


He B y3KM@ paMKM TONBKO yueHOro, 
Ox CONBUMM M,B YACTHOCTM, B TeYeHMe 
18 penzakTtupoBan KypHan". Ponb osToro xypHama 
B XMU3HM pyCcCKOM omurpauuu, pacceAHHOM MO BCeMy CBeTY, OOmensBecTHa. 
CmepTs copnmayzaeT c BpeMeHEeM "HOBO- 
ro HypHana", BCAKMG B CBASM CO 
NakTopa xypHara, 


HecOMHEHHO, Oonbworo HayuHOrTO aBTopuTeTa B O6macTH 
M AMTepaTypE Gyzer oOTmeveHa MHOrMMM HAayU= 


HbIMM Kak CIA, Tak pyccKOorOoO s3apy- 


2. JEATENEHOCTM TMXOOKeaHCKMX 
OperoxcKoro, 


B cCBASM C OXMBICHMOM B pyccKOrO 
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CBOW orgen AATCUMJ] u Bos06HOBuN 
Bo mocnenHero crTout mpod. 
pyecckoro asbika auTepatyps! B Puy 

B OTZen OblN OCHOBAaH MMOHEpOM pycckKo- 
TO ASbIKa B CpemHei amepukaHCKO# wkONe M.Max 
we OTMETMTB U TOTO B 
Bpema Operouckui MpoxBun MHUUMATMBY, 
BaB B 1948 rony Kondepenuuu 
AATCUMA. K H&M M3BECTHO, HM MS 
z0B AATCUUS] we 20 cero BpeMeHM NOMeSHOTO HaAUMHAHMA 
Operoxckoro 


3.Pa6oTa yHuBpepcuTetTa B OONaCTU 
UM ASBLIKOB. 


CKUMM ASBIKAMM XOPOMO USBECTHA WUPOKO pasBUTSaA B TeYeHNe 
HUX B STOM YHUBEpPCUTeTA 
utara 3a KopoTKu cpokK yHMBepCuTeTOM 
HO He MeHBUe 20 KOTOPBIX MNOCBAUCHA CNaAAHOBC— 
j 

B HacTtoayee BpemMaA yHuBepeuTer cBoe 
BHMM@HMG PyCCKOTO aAsblka, NOYCMY M MCHACT TpexHee 
3BaHMe CBOMX Slavic and Bast Buropean Sories Ha Russian 
end East Buropoan Sorics. 


Pycexui Knay6 Uxsctutyta u mpu Txopx- 
T@ayHCKOM opraHmsoBan mpod. 
GerayHa Ha TOMY "Lenguage end Civilization in tho Slavic World", 
NMpouwTaHa H& pyccKOM asbike, Kpome roro, 56.0. 
YuGerayu,mpomeccop Oxcopzckoro 
o6wexue Oxchopackom anruuiickom. sastike/. 


Kny6 padsoraer mpod.M.A. 
Non tTopaukon, 


B CBASM C [pas BO 

MHOrUX YHUBepCuTeTax M Beuepa, pa3s— 
MUX .. ABNAWTCA cTyZeHueckue pyccKue 
KnyObl, Tpopeccopa wu pycckoro asbika. B KayecTBe 
pa TakOh MOXHO yCTpOeHHyW 10 mpomecco= 

Dh, MHCUCHUPOBKM, HE OTMETUTE MpMATHOM OCO- 
NeuaTHOw MporpamMsl OHA No—pyccKkn, 


I, INTRODUCTION TO RUSSIAN. A first yoar course by Fricdl.University 
of Miami. 1958, I66 pe 
B 50 wactoamero xypHana MpuBezeHO 6 cTpaHuy yueOHuKa: 


Ae"Principlos of an Elementary Russien textbook "In New Key" (I4-I6), 

B."How to study a foreign lenguege" (17-19). 

HO ACHO COCTaBUTeIA yueOuuka 
MBTO BPCMA YUaWUMCA MpakTMUYCCKUX COBECTOB, 


K@K MM CeLyeT CBOK padoTy nO MHOCTPAHHEIX 
ASBIKOB, B YaCTHOCTM pyccKoroO,. 


maTepuan,, ZOBONBHO OOmupHEI TepBoro 
rol&® ASbIKa, pacmpeyzeneH mMexgy 35 B yueOuuKe OT= 
BOZMTCA pasroBopy, 28H HauOonee B 
M MpM WKONBHOM USYYCHMM ASBIKA MAeTCA 
MHOTO <AMTepaTyPHEIX OTPRIBKOB uM 
copeTCcKux/ MOMyNApHBIX MeCeH, HA3BAHBI HeKOTOpHIe MmucaTemm uM UX 
MSBERCHUA, NOCNOBMULI UM NOTrOoBOpKu. B ykK&3aHbl, 
CA Kypca pyccKoro asbika,. 


YueOuukom nepmoguyueckue o630ps 
maTepvanas; us HMX OXBATSIBACT TO “IM KO- 
AMYeCTBO ypoKos. Ha mpotraxenuu 35 ypokOoB Takux 
poB B yueOuuKe 7. Kak B ypOKax, OTBCCHHEIX AIA NOBTO=- 
PeCHMA,TAaK B OCTANBHBIX, aeTCH maTepman ANA ynpaxHeHni. 


Ha BHMMAHME OHA NOMOKUTENBHAA OCOOeCHHOCTE 
yueounuka, KOTOpOM MBI He BO MHOrTMX aApyrmMx 
Tu 6e3 usmMeHeHu/ usBeCTHOrO 3sHaTOKa 
pycckoro asbika Ilona Byate. cBoei KHure,NOCBAMeHHON 
%4. Mexzy HACTOAMerO xypHaNa mMeeTCA COOPHUK 
/ /,-llons Byaite u ero pyccKoro asbika". B 
cpoe spema/s 1949 r./ Operoncku& orgen AATCUMJ micrynan nepex 
AATCUVJ! c mpennoxeHyuem yKasaHHOe PyKOBOICTBO,HO,K 
HE BCTPETUN KEMATECNEHOTO OTKINKA,. 
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B cOTpymHuYecTBe c H.CmepaHckum, nan o6paseu roro, 
Kak KOMMGHTMPOBATh H& ypoKax pyCcKOrTO ANA UHOCTPAH= 
ueB pyccKOh smuTepaTyprl. U,HeCMOTpPA Ha TO,UTO O9TO Py= 
KOBOICTBO,H&a 3ape pyccKorO asbika B CIA, mpucmoco- 
T@pOM, OHO ObINO,K OCHOBATeNBHO B CIA, tem 
wah sacryra COCTaBUTeNA paccmMaTpuBeaemoro yueOHukKa,uTO 
Byaie BHOBB [MpupmeKaeT kK ce6e sBHuMaHMe, 

TMTh uM OTHOMeHMe K paccmaTpuBae— 
MOMy yueOuuKy. Tlomb cune@H CBOMM HO 
MM B ero OOpasubl, B YacTHOCTH 
OTpaxaWT ASBIK pycCKOrTO K x@ 
CTM. cTropoHa Tlona Byate, oco6exs 
HO B HacTOAmee BpemaA.HO . B . 
komMentapua Byake mMOxHO TONBKO 
9TOT KOMMCHTapu HE TOIBKO MOMOXET MHOrMM 
CKOrO ASBIKa C YCN@GXOM UM H&A CBOMK ypoOKax, HO .. 
HemMamO uM pyccKoro aAsbika,KTO CaM 
MHOTO ce6A HOBOTO NONMESHOTO ANA NOHMMAHMA 
CKOTO 


yucOHuKa pycckui aAsbIK B TeYeHNe 
YuaTOK Ha yueOHMK. XOTA OH M 
ron asbika/,HO TOUKM yue6— 
HUK@, ABIAWTCA BC@=xKe CTYNCHTH OTChza 

B UCIOM, yueOHuK.HO CBOkK AYAMTOPMW OH, uC 
Gynet ee | 

K yue6uuky 

YueOHMK Ha MuMeOorpade, 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL DATA OF THE EDITOR 


1912—Graduated at Niezin Historical-Philological Institute in literary department (in Russia). 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
A. In Schools for Russian Students: 


1912-1938—Teacher of the Russian language, Russian literature, and history in high and special schools (Harbin, 
Manchuria, China). 


1927-1937—Lectured on general pedagogy, history of pedagogical theories, history of the Russian and European 
culture, and introduction to linguistics in Harbin Teacher College. 
B. In Schools for Foreigners: 


1922-1939—Teacher (lecturer, senior instructor) of the Russian language and literature in Chinese School of Law, 
in Chinese preparatory courses of Polytechnical Institute, in Japanese College and University, and 
in other special institutes and schools (Harbin, Manchuria, China). 


1929-1930—Chairman of the committee for drawing up a plan for Russian instruction in Chinese schools in Man- 
churia. 


1912-1919—-Member of the board of editors and editor of the magazine, “Education in Asiatic Russia,” of Manchurian 
Pedagogical Society. 


1921-1925—-Member of the board of editors of the magazine, “Survey of Asia,” of Society of the Russian Orientalists 
in China. 

IN U.S.A. 
1944—Acting senior instructor in Russian for ASTP in Oregon State College. 
1944—Member of AATSEEL. 
1945—Member of MLA, SAMLA. 


1946—Lectured on the course, “Method of Teaching Russian Language,” in New York City. 


I. THE PUBLISHED WORKS 


A. Since 1912 published more than 40 works and articles concerning the Russian language and literature, pedagogics, 
and history of the Russian schools. 
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